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Range Coffee Pot and Mugs. Just the smell of coffee brewin’ is enough to 
warm a cowboy in the chill of the morning. The Range Coffee set includes an 
8-cup steel pot, with porcelain enamel finish, and four stoneware mugs. 

$15.00 for the set. 




Boots. Specially made for Marlboro. Western toe, double-stitched side seams, 
and cowboy heel. Sizes: Half sizes from 6V2 to 11; also 12 and 13. All D width. 
$65.00 per pair. 


The Spur Buckle. This solid 
brass buckle is a reproduction 
of an authentic dress spur. 
Fits belts up to 1 3 A " wide. 
$10.00 each. 


Western Shirt. Warm and 
traditional cowboy cut. W 
closures. Color: Midnight 
Sizes: Small (api 
Medium ( 
Large (ap; 
X-Large ( 
$32.00 ea 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Neckerchief. No cowboy sp< 
a workin’ day in the saddle 
without a bandana to prote 
him from swirling dust and 
burning sun. This red band 
is screen-printed, 100% 
cotton and measures 
approximately 22'x 22!! 
$4.00 each. ( 

Special Edition 
Marlboro Zipp 
Lighter. Solid 1 
case, antiqued-fii 
with a brass minis 
of the Marl 
Longhorn d< 
$6.00 e 
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The Marlboro Coat. A Western classic. Solt, double-stitched sheepskin on the 
outside. Inside, warm shearling lamb’s wool. Mid-thigh length, with cuffs that turn up 
for sleeve adjustment. Antler tip buttons. Color: Natural Brown. 

Even Sizes: 36-46. 

$250.00 each. 










The Trail Blanket. 

Gray with red, green and black 
striping. The kind of blanket 
that keeps the chill off a cowboy 
when he sleeps in the open 
after a day of drivin cattle. 
Wool blend: 66 w x 84.” 

$30.00 each. 


"The Wranglen’The spirit 
of trail-driving days is etched 
into every line of this cowboy s 
windbumed face. This 
contemporary poster is printed 
on linen textured paper and 
measures 24"x36," unframed. 

$3.50 each. 



Horsehair Hatband. Hand made of double 
braided horsehair. Adjusts to fit any size hat. 




The Montana. Made for Marlboro 
by Stetson. This kind of hat has been 
a Western tradition for more than 
100 years. Handcrafted fur felt 
with a 7-inch crown and a 
brim 4 inches wide. Shape 
and crease it to suit 
yourself—an enclosed 
leaflet tells you how. 

Color: Silver Belly. 

Sizes: 

Reg. Oval, b 5 /8 to IV 2 . 

Long Oval, 6% to IV 2 . ^ 

$40.00 each. 


$17.00 each. 


1 he Marlboro Kelt and buckle. 1 he buck. 
11 solid brass. The be 

latigo leather, 1 3 A 
(30-34), Me. 
and Large (4C 
$18.00 for bot 


Professional King Lariat. This all-purpose 
ranch lariat is made of hand-stretched nylon 
and comes ready to use. 

$16.00 each. 


cowhide vest. Five snap closures. 
Color: Beaver Brown. Sizes: 38 to 46. 
$35.00 each. 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to 
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larlboro Country. 


The 

Marlboro Country Store 

Order Form 


Quan. 

Name of item. 

Size and other specifications. 

Price 

each. 

Total price. 

















































Grand total. 

(Insurance, postage and tax are prepaid.) 



Please enclose two end labels from any pack or box of Marlboro, 
along with check or money order only (no cash, please) payable to: 

Marlboro Country Store 
P.0. Box 6666, Westbury. N.V. 11592 


Name 

Address 


Apartment No. 

City 

State 

Zip (necessary) 


Offer available only to persons uver 21 years of age. Offer good in U.S.A. only, 
except where prohibited, licensed or taxed. Offer good until May 31, 1980, 
or while supplies last. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. SI 


Cutout and save. 

Our aim is to make sure you’re completely satisfied with your order—and that you 
get it on time. But sometimes things go wrong. If they do, be sure to let us know. 

Write: Marlboro Country Store. 100 Park Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10017 


Lights: 12 mg"tar:'0.8 mg nicotine—Kings: 17 mg'^ar!’1.0 mg nicotine 100's: 18 mg"tar."1.1 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report May'78. Lights 100's: 12 mg"tari' 0,8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 





























Twice before, we ve opened up 
Marlboro Country Store and invited folks in 
n look around. 


a look around. 

keep getting letters asking us to open up again 
ion of things with the flavor 























OVER THE COURSE OF 
TIME, THE TASTE HASN'T 
ALTERED A DEGREE. 



One may detect a certain leeway in the taste of 

some Scotch from bottle to bottle. 

But Cutty Sark, without exception, tastes like 
Cutty Sark. And people with great taste the world 
over have coMe to recognise it. 

Perhaps this is why the Cutty Sark drinker can 
tell instantly if he has been servED something other 
than the genu'iNe article. 


So even if your taste for Cutty Sark is only 
recently acquired, it won’t take you long to regard 
it as “Old Faithful.” 
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Next Week 

A KNOCKOUT of a house, which cost him S575,000, ducks included, was what Ear - 
me Shavers got by kayomg Ken Norton Now all he has to do is beat WBC heavy¬ 
weight champion Larry Holmes and he can pay it all off. William Nack reports 


HIS GIG IS THE BIG RIGS. That's Tyrone Malone, who is making a living promoting 
drag races between trucks a fter having gotten the inspiration for them from observ¬ 
ing the crowds at his dead whale exhibit. Frank Deford explains the whole thing. 
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How to read faster 




By Bill Cosby 


International Paper asked Bill Cosby-who earned his 
doctorate in education and has been involved in projects 
which help freople learn to read faster-to share what he's 
learned about reading more in less time. 

When I was a kid in Philadelphia, 

I must have read every comic book 
ever published. (There were fewer 
of them then than there are now.) 

1 zipped through all of them in a 
couple of days, then reread the good 
ones until the next issues arrived. 

Yes indeed, when I was a kid, 
the reading game was a snap. 

But as I got older, my eyeballs 
must have slowed down or some¬ 
thing! I mean, comic books started 
to pile up faster than my brother 
Russell and I could read them! 

It wasn’t until much later, 
when I was getting my doctorate, 

I realized it wasn’t my eyeballs that 
were to blame. Thank goodness. 

They’re still moving as well as ever. 

The problem is, there’s tot) 
much to read these days, and too 
little time to read every word of it. 

Now, mind you, I still read 
comic books. In addition to con¬ 
tracts, novels, and newspapers. 
Screenplays, tax returns and corre¬ 
spondence. Even textbooks about 
how people read. And which tech¬ 
niques help people read more in 
less time. 

I’ll let you in on a little secret. 

There are hundreds of techniques 
you could learn to help you read 


faster. But I know of 3 that are 
especially good. 

And if I can learn them, 
so can you-and you can put 
them to use immediately. 

They are commonsense, 
practical ways to get the mean¬ 
ing from printed words quickly 
and efficiently. So you’ll have 
time to enjoy your comic 
books, have a good laugh with 
Mark Twain or a good cry with 
War and Peace. Ready. 7 

Okay. The first two ways can 
help you get through tons of 
reading material-fast-iut/iout 
reading every word. 

They’ll give you the overall 
meaning of what you’re reading. 
And let you cur our an awful 
lot of unnecessary reading. 

1. Preview—if it’s 
long and hard 

Previewing is especially useful for 
getting a general idea of heavy- 
reading like long magazine or news¬ 
paper articles, business reports, and 
nonfiction books. 

It can give you as much as half 
the comprehension in as little as 
one tenth the time. For example, 
you should be able to preview eight 
or ten 100-page reports in an hour. 
After previewing, you'll be able to 
decide which reports (or which 
pans of which reports) are worth 
a closer look. 

Here’s how to preview: Read 
the entire first two 
of whatever 
chosen. Next 
read only the 
first sentence of 
each successive 
paragraph. 


Then read the entire last two 
paragraphs. 

Previewing doesn’t give you 
all the details. But it does keep you 
from spending time on things you 
don’t really want-or need-to read. 

Notice that previewing gives 
you a quick, overall view of long, 
unfamiliar material. For short, light 
reading, there’s a better technique. 

2. Skim—if it’s 
short and simple 

Skimming is a good way to get a 
general idea of light reading-like 
popular magazines or the sports 
and entertainment sections of the 
paper. 

You should be able to skim a 
weekly popular magazine or the 
second section of your daily paper 
in less than half the time it takes 
you to read it now. 

Skimming is also a great way to 
review material you’ve read before. 

Here’s how to skim: Think of 
your eyes as magnets. Force them 
to move fast. Sweep them across 
each and every line of type. Pick 
up only a few key words in each line. 

Everybody skims differently. 

You and I may not pick up 
exactly the same words when we 
skim the same piece, but we’ll both 
get a pretty similar idea of what 
it’s all about. 

To show you how it works, 
I circled the words 1 picked 
out when I skimmed the 
following story. 

Try it. It shouldn’t 
take you more 
than 10 seconds. 

Mv hrother(Russell) 
<t HTnks monsters^ 
©> in ouiCbedroom ) 
< Tosct at night^But 
I told himv he is crazy) 
“Go anef eheep 
Cthenj’ he said. 

0 didn't want) to. 
Russell said Q was chickeru) 
























C^\m not’^ I said. 

C Aire so.’^he s aid. 

So ^ told bum) the mon sters 
were going to (eat hint) atffm dnig Kt) 
He started to cry. My (Dad came In 
and (tokI) the monsters ^o beat ItL 
The n he to ld us to ffi> to sleep^ 
fit I heai) any more about 
monsters,” he sai d,(M’ll sp ank yt> u?/ 
We went to(sleep fast )And you 

.'know somethiiV^T})ey (ncver JiJ ) 



Skimming can give you a very 
good idea of this story in about half 


"Redd unh a gnnd light-and uuh as few friends 
as possible to help you out. No TV. no music 
It 'll help you concentrate better- anil read faster 


the words-and in less than half the 
time it’d take to read every word. 

So far, you’ve seen that pre¬ 
viewing and skimming can give you 
a general idea about content-fast. 
But neither technique can promise 
more than 50 percent comprehen¬ 
sion, because you aren’t reading all 
the words. (Nobody gets something 
for nothing in the reading game.) 

"To read faster and understand 
most— if not all—of what you read, 
you need to know a third technique. 


3. Cluster—to increase 
speed and comprehension 

Most of us learned to read by look¬ 
ing at each word in a sentence- 
one at a time. 

Like this: 

My - brother - Russe 11—thinks— 
monsters... 

You probably still read this 
way sometimes, especially when 
the words are difficult. Or when the 
w'ords have an extra-special mean- 
ing-as in a poem, a Shakespearean 


play, or a contract. And that’s O. K. 

But word-by-word reading is a 
rotten way to read faster. It actually 
cuts down on your speed. 

Clustering trains you to look at 
groups of words instead of one at 
a time-to increase your speed enor¬ 
mously. For most of us, clustering 
is a totally different way of seeing what 
we read. 

Here’s how to cluster: Train 
your eyes to see all the words in clus¬ 
ters of up to 3 or 4 words at a glance. 

Here’s how I’d cluster the story 
we just skimmed: 


^lv_hrother Russemthinks monsters? 
QlxxMn^uTKxiri>om closeL j^ Tnigh t) 
(But 1 told himftie is crazv^ 

3o aiuucheck thenj _ 

Ldidn’t tt-anfto^Russell said) 


1 told himXfhe monsters? 
(were going idni 

(He started to crv&ly Had came i 

(andtold the mcm stiT ^TTR-anT ) 

OThen he tolTus)fo~gdj^o sleep? ) 

~ (df 1 hearXtny^ more aboutS 

(monsters.’’ he saidXl’ll spank void ) 


Learning to read clusters is not 
something your eyes do naturally. 

It takes constant practice. 

Here’s how to go about it: Pick 
something light to read. Read it as 
fast as you can. Concentrate on see¬ 
ing 3 to 4 words at once rather than 
one word at a time. Then reread 


"Preview skim, and cluster 
to read faster-except the 
things you uunt to read 
word for word 



\ 

the piece at your normal speed to 
see what you missed the first time. 

Try a second piece. First cluster, 
then reread to see w hat you missed 
in this one. 

When you can read in clusters 
without missing much the first 
time, your speed has increased. 
Practice 15 minutes every day and 
you might pick up the technique 
in a w'eek or so. (But don’t be disap¬ 
pointed if it takes longer. Cluster¬ 
ing everything takes time and 
practice.) 

So now you have 3 ways to 
help you read faster. Preview to cut 
down on unnecessary heavy read¬ 
ing. Skim to get a quick, general 
idea of light reading. And cluster 
to increase your speed and com¬ 
prehension. 

With enough practice, you’ll 
he able to handle more reading at 
school or work-and at home-in 
less time. You should even have 
enough time to read your favorite 
comic hooks— and War and Peace ! 




Years ago. International Paper sponsored a series of advertise¬ 
ments, “Send me a man who reads," to help make Americans 
more aware of the value of reading. 

Today, the printed word is more vital than ever. Now there 
is more need than ever before for all of us ro read better, write 
better, and communicate better. 

International Paper offers this neic series in the hope that, 
even in a small way, we can help. 

For reprints of this advertisement, write: “Power of the 
Printed Word," International Paper Co., Dept. 3-C, PO. Box 900, 
Elmsford, New' York 10523. s • *» t . 

© INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

We believe in the pow'er of the printed word. 
















































DISCOVER KING TUTS 


TIME 


LIFE 

BOOKS 


Stop the clock of history. Take a fabulous journey 
backward in time with 

GREAT AGES OF MAN 



Betide* these exquisite 
daggers, the tomb con¬ 
tained two chariots. 100 
baskets of fruit. 

Explore the realms of the pharaohs in 

ANCIENT EGYPT 

Yours for 10-day FREE EXAMINATION 


Address_ 

-Apt- 

State or 


Province 

Postal code 


Pyramid builders haul enormous blocks from Nile wharves. 

5,000 years of the 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 60611 


YES, I would like to examine Ancient Egypt. Please send 
it to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my sub¬ 
scription to the Great Ages of Man series. If I decide to 
keep Ancient Egypt, I will pay $9.95 plus shipping and 
handling. 1 then will receive future volumes in the Great 
Ages of Man series, shipped one volume at a time, 
approximately every other month. Each is $9.95 plus 
snipping and handling and comes on a 10-day free exam¬ 
ination basis. There is no minimum number of books that 
I must buy. and I may cancel my subscription at any lime 
simply by notifying you. 

It I do not cnoose to keep Ancient Egypt, I will return 
the book within 10 days, my subscription for future vol¬ 
umes will be canceled, and I will be under no further 
obligation. 


The modem world has never seen such treasures. 
And they have a special value, for the riches of 
Tutankhamen taugnt us infinitely more than we 
had known about ancient Egyptian life. Yet this is 
just one episode of high drama you’ll find in your 
introductory volume in the Time-Liff Books 
Great Ages of Man series. 

In Ancient Egypt you’ll read the story of a 
wondrous civilization that endured for 27 cen¬ 
turies, ruled by mighty god-kings. They immor¬ 
talized themselves in monumental temples. 
colossal statues and pyramids (still said to exert 
powers beyond rational explanation). 

Maps, essays, magnificent photographs 

—even a guide to reading hieroglyphics! 
Ancient Egypt will provide an entertaining, 
authentic account. And invaluable reference 
information. You'll find a special 11-page illus¬ 
trated essay showing how the Great Pyramid at 
Gizeh was built—by men using the simplest tools, 
without even the wheel. You'll see how the 
Rosetta Stone unlocked the mystery of a lost 
language. After reading this absorbing volume. 


you’ll appreciate the grace and beauty of an 
ancient way of life, marvel at a civilization whose 
mathematicians had established the beginnings 
of geometry, whose doctors prescribed castor oil! 

Here, then, is a panorama of one of the greatest 
of the Great Ages OF Man. yours to enjoy at no 
charge for 10 days. 

Witness the greatest moments in the 
drama ot civilization. 

In this remarkable series of books you’ll explore 
every exciting chapter from Cradle of Civilization 
and Early Islam through Renaissance and The 
Age of Enlightenment to our own time, poised on 
the threshold of outer space. 

Sculpture, paintings, architecture and artifacts 
illuminate the narrative. Villains, heroes, poets, 
scientists, dreamers, inventors and warriors add 
to the saga. You’ll enjoy an unfolding wealth of 
knowledge, presented so you can absorb it at 
your own pace. Surely. 
your library deserves ^ 

Great Ages 









When the young Pharaoh died. 

they tilled his tomb 


...a golden lioness created 
by the royal craftsmen... 


...this royal amulet, a golden 
throne, chariots, statuary: 
the treasures of Tutankhamen. 


IMPERIAL ROME 

500 B C to 400 A D. 
Caesar, Pompey. An- 
ony, Caligula, Nero. 


ANCIENT AMERICA 

Maya. Inca, Aztecs, 
conquests of Mexico 
and Peru. 


CLASSICAL GREECE 

Beginnings of democ¬ 
racy, philosophy, sci¬ 
ence. the Olympics. 


ANCIENT CHINA 

Palaces, emperors, 
dynasties from 500 
B C to 907 A.D. 


BARBARIAN EUROPE CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION 

Early Medieval times, fall Man's first cities—Sumer, 

of Rome, Vikings, Charle- Babylonia. Assyria, 
magne, feudal order. Mesopotamia. 



Ceremonial robes of a 
chief in the ancient 
African kingdom of Benin. 


Russian artisans were celebrated for 
masterly wood carvings. 


A triumphal procession nears the Roman Forum. 


world’s greatest civilizations. 












KGDL SUPER LIGHTS 

Now smooth gets smoother 
and even lower in'tar.' 


A [ight menthol blend gives low'tar' 
smokers the smooth taste they want. 
Never harsh tasting. Now you can 
make the smooth move to 
KC3DL Super Lights. 


At only 7 mg.'tar/ 

it s lower than all these. 


16 mg. 'tar' 18 mg. 'tar' 10 mg.'lar' 8 mg.*lar' 
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7 mg, "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 







Edited by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


OLYMPIC HAZE 

Southern California last week suffered 
through its worst siege of smog in nearly 
a quarter of a century. Day after day a 
brownish haze hung over the land, caus¬ 
ing respiratory problems and prompting 
the Los Angeles school system and a 
number of other districts to cancel high 
school football games and other athletic 
events. At the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
where UCLA went ahead with its Sat¬ 
urday night game against Purdue, Boil¬ 
ermaker Fullback Mike Augustyniak, an 
asthmatic, experienced difficulty breath¬ 
ing, apparently because of the smog, and 
had to be sidelined periodically. 

The severe smog was caused by a com¬ 
bination of sweltering temperatures— 
they ran as high as 108°—and an “in¬ 
version layer,” a cushion of hot air that 
settled over the Los Angeles basin like 
an enormous lid, trapping pollutants un¬ 
derneath. Conditions were aggravated by 
brush fires and a bus strike that resulted 
in heavier-than-usual automobile traffic. 
“Second-stage smog episodes,” the term 
used when ozone readings average more 
than .35 parts per million over a one- 
hour period, occurred daily. During sec¬ 
ond-stage episodes, industry must reduce 
the emission of pollutants, and residents 
are advised to curtail driving, stay in¬ 
doors and avoid strenuous exercise. 

One worry raised by the plague of foul 
air was the question of what might hap¬ 
pen if similar conditions prevailed in Los 
Angeles during the 1984 Olympics. Al¬ 
though dates for those Games have not 
been set, the likeliest ones would be in 
late July and early August, when hot 
weather is probable. Dr. Steven Horvath, 
an exercise physiologist at the University 
of California at Santa Barbara, has re¬ 
searched the effect of air pollution on ath¬ 
letes and concluded that at ozone read¬ 
ings of .50 parts per million, which were 
approached last week on a number of oc¬ 
casions, performances would decrease by 
8 % to 10%. Of the prospect of smog- 
bound Olympics, Horvath said, “At the 
very least there would be a marked de¬ 


crease in performance in distance events. 
But certain combinations of heat and 
smog could create a disaster, and I’m talk¬ 
ing about athletes keeling over. Symp¬ 
toms would include acute chest pain, 
breathing difficulty and burning eyes.” 

It is hoped that last week’s apparently 
freakish siege won’t recur. Still, smog in 
some quantity or other is very much part 
of the Los Angeles environment. Accord¬ 
ingly, Horvath suggests that organizers 
consider holding the ’84 Games when the 
weather is likely to be cooler—in the 
spring, for example—or at least sched¬ 
uling distance events at night. That idea 
was echoed by Dr. Stanley Rokaw, a Los 
Angeles pulmonary specialist, who said, 
“I would be fearful of having marathon 
runners compete in smog like this.” 

WAIT TILL SOME YEAR 

Boston’s Fenway Park and Chicago’s 
Wrigley Field are the smallest and quaint¬ 
est parks in the major leagues. The teams 
that play in them, the Red Sox and Cubs, 
have endured an extraordinary succes¬ 
sion of almosts and might-have-beens 
and have elevated the late-season col¬ 
lapse to high art. The Cubs last won the 
World Series in 1908, the Red Sox in 
1918—with a six-game defeat of the 
Cubs. Nevertheless, the two teams are 
blessed with some of baseball’s most loy¬ 
al, knowledgeable and resilient fans; they 
boo, second-guess and die a thousand 
deaths, but they go out to the ball park, 
hoping that sooner or later a season will 
have a happy ending. 

This year brought typical disappoint¬ 
ment. In mid-July the Cubs and Red Sox 
appeared poised to take over first place 
in their respective divisions, and their 
fans were showing early symptoms of 
pennant fever. But both teams have since 
gone into their accustomed swoons. Last 
week Boston was 14J6 games out of first 
and on the verge of mathematical elim¬ 
ination, and only Carl Yastrzemski’s 
quest for his 3,000th hit (page 46) en¬ 
livened things at Fenway. The Cubs, who 
were on the road, were also 14'/j games 


out and they, too, faced elimination. 

But wait till next year—or the year 
after, or the year after that. The Boston 
Globe ran a cartoon the other day in 
which the Red Sox were represented as 
a pack of cigarettes. In the manner of cig¬ 
arette ads, in one corner of the cartoon 
was the warning that “being a Red Sox 
fan is depressing to your health.” The 
drawing also showed a Boston rooter who 
could just as easily have been a Cub fan. 
Wearing a helpless expression, the fel¬ 
low said, “I just can’t kick the habit.” 

WIN ONE FOR THE NIPPER 

Colleges reeling under the high cost of 
football might be interested in the ap¬ 
proach being tried at Phillips University, 
a small (enrollment 1,350) liberal arts 
school in Enid, Okla. Founded in 1906, 



Phillips fielded strong teams in its early 
days and boasts among its alumni Steve 
Owen, who played guard on an unde¬ 
feated 1919 Phillips team that beat Texas 
10-0 in Austin. Owen later gained fame 
as a longtime (1931-53) coach of the New 
York Giants and was inducted into the 
pro football Hall of Fame. But in 1933 
Phillips found the costs of football bur¬ 
densome, and dropped the sport. 

The school still doesn’t field a team, 
at least not one made up of burly, schol¬ 
arship-consuming college lads. But Phil¬ 
lips is sponsoring an entry in Enid’s 
YMCA league for third- and fourth-grad¬ 
ers. Like many other private colleges, 
Phillips has been having trouble attract¬ 
ing students, and the administration felt 

continued 
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KOMCANO continued 


that the novelty of a “college” football 
team consisting of 8- and 9-year-olds 
might help draw attention to the school. 
And so the Phillips squad, with an of¬ 
fensive line averaging 75 pounds, has 
joined a six-team league that includes 
teams sponsored by Pizza Inn, Enid Mack 
Trucks and Arrington Elevator. 

Last Saturday morning the university’s 
pint-sized team beat Mack Trucks 8-0 
in an exhibition game that marked Phil¬ 
lips’ return to the gridiron after an ab¬ 
sence of 46 years. With the regular sea¬ 
son scheduled to start this week, 
complimentary "season tickets” are be¬ 
ing distributed to local merchants and to 
high school students interested in attend¬ 
ing Phillips. Win or lose, the university 
doesn’t anticipate any pressure from 
alumni and it feels it can easily handle 
the expense of football. The school pro¬ 
vides jerseys, but its young players sup¬ 
ply the rest of their equipment them¬ 
selves. Phillips’ total outlay for the 
season: $150. 

VOUS DO? 

An auto license plate seen in Westport, 
Conn, reads: OUI-SKI. 

THE NON-NEGOTIATIONS 

Ever since Bill Walton signed with the 
San Diego Clippers on May 13, every¬ 
body in the NBA has been waiting to 
see what compensation the Clippers 
would give Walton’s former team, the 
Portland Trail Blazers. It has long been 
apparent that the two clubs couldn’t work 
out a deal on their own, which leaves it 
up to NBA Commissioner Larry O'Brien 
lo resolve the matter. Having obtained af¬ 
fidavits from Portland and San Diego of¬ 
ficials and other basketball people, 
O'Brien held two days of hearings last 
week. He was expected to rule on com¬ 
pensation this week. 

According to the New York Post's Pe¬ 
ter Vecsey, who saw some of the 200 
pages of affidavits in the case, the two 
clubs could scarcely have been farther 
apart in what clearly amounted to non¬ 
negotiations. Vecsey says that Portland 
offered to buy back Walton’s contract for 
$1 million. Alternatively, the Blazers de¬ 
manded as compensation Forward Ker- 
mit Washington plus a guard (Randy 
Smith or Freeman Williams), a center 
(Swen Nater or Kevin Kunnert), San Di¬ 
ego’s top draft choices for the next four 
years and $1 million in each of the next 
five seasons. Cleveland Cavalier owner 


Nick Mileti, whose views were solicited, 
called that demand “grossly excessive,” 
and added, "No player who has ever 
played in the NBA even approaches [in 
value] what Portland is asking.” But Mil¬ 
waukee Buck Vice-President Wayne 
Embry said Portland’s demand "falls 
short of restoring the Blazers to what they 
were with Walton." 

In a laughable counterproposal, San 
Diego reportedly offered Portland cither 
1) Smith and next year’s top draft pick 
or 2) Smith and Nater. The Clippers had 
learned a lesson from the experience of 
the New York Knicks, who last year 
signed Seattle Center Marvin Webster 
and then made the Sonics a realistic com¬ 
pensation offer of Lonnie Shelton and a 
No. 1 draft choice. The Knicks played 
their best hand too early. O’Brien wound 
up sweetening the package by ordering 
New York to throw in $450,000 with 
Shelton and the pick, which greatly dis¬ 
comforted Knick management. 

There is obviously something wrong 
with a negotiating process in which both 
sides find it prudent to adopt unrealistic 
positions and then refuse to budge. The 
situation presumably will be corrected af¬ 
ter the 1980-81 season when an NBA 
team will be at liberty to sign a free agent 
without making any compensation at all. 
The player’s current club will merely 
have the right to match any ofTer. 

A PATCHY JOB 

After the noted bleeder Matthew Saad 
Muhammad successfully defended his 
WBC light-heavyweight title against 
Britain’s John Conteh last month in At¬ 
lantic City (SI, Aug. 27), ringside observ¬ 
ers agreed that he couldn’t have done it 
without veteran cut-man Adolph Ritac- 
co’s masterly patching of a nasty gash 
over Saad Muhammad’s left eye. But 
Conteh's corner cried foul. The New Jer¬ 
sey Athletic Commission had decreed 
that only petroleum jelly and well-dilut¬ 
ed adrenalin chloride could be used on 
cuts, and the challenger's trainer, George 
Francis, claimed that Ritacco had em¬ 
ployed more potent concoctions. 

New Jersey authorities confiscated Ri- 
tacco’s cut medicine after the fight and, 
following lab tests, said it contained “sub¬ 
stances other than those agreed upon.” 
After a hearing last week, Jersey Joe Wal¬ 
cott, the state athletic commissioner, sus¬ 
pended Ritacco for two months and Nick 
Belfiore, Saad Muhammad's trainer, for 
three months. Belfiore drew the stiffer 


penalty because he had attended a pre¬ 
fight meeting at which the restrictions 
on cut preparations were announced. 

Ritacco dismissed the commission- 
approved substances by saying, “That 
stuff works about as good as a styptic pen¬ 
cil.” He acknowledged having used a 
preparation more to his liking—but in¬ 
sisted that it consisted of little more than 
ground-up tea leaves. Walcott was no¬ 
tably unsympathetic. Noting that, with¬ 
out Ritacco’s resourceful cut work, the 
Atlantic City fight would almost certain¬ 
ly have been stopped and Conteh de¬ 
clared the winner, Jersey Joe said he 
would urge the WBC to require Saad Mu¬ 
hammad to grant the challenger an im¬ 
mediate rematch. 

MIGHTY MICHIANA 

People who live along the Michigan-In- 
diana border refer to the area as Mich- 
iana, a hybrid name that implies that 
these two states share a common des¬ 
tiny. Insofar as big-time college sports 
are concerned, their joint purpose at the 
moment appears to be to bully the other 
48 states. 1 n basketball Michigan State 
and Indiana State finished one-two in the 
1978 NCAA tournament, while Indiana 
and Purdue did likewise in the NIT. 

Michiana is now packing a similar wal¬ 
lop in college football, having placed no 
fewer than four teams among the nation’s 
top 10 in last week’s Associated Press 
poll—Purdue fifth, Michigan sixth. No¬ 
tre Dame ninth and Michigan State 10th. 
Purdue’s subsequent 31-21 loss to UCLA 
and Notre Dame’s 12-10 victory over 
Michigan will necessitate changes in that 
list. Still, considering that the six Mich¬ 
iana schools herein mentioned are 
crammed into an area roughly one- 
twelfth the size of Texas, their prowess 
is impressive indeed. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Walt Michaels, New York Jet coach: 
“Everyone has some fear. A man who 
has no fear belongs in a mental institu¬ 
tion. Or on special teams.” 

• Jack McCloskey, Indiana Pacer assis¬ 
tant coach, after the NBA team released 
Ann Meyers: “She gave me a little peck 
on the cheek and a hug. It meant a lot to 
me. I've never gotten a kiss from a play¬ 
er who got cut.” 

• Jim Marshall, discussing his job as 

manager of the last-place Oakland A’s: 
“It makes you rethink the importance of 
being in the major leagues.” end 
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Vagas Ferguson, at 22 one of the two old men of the offense, slashed for 118 yards to help set up four field goals. 
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It took about 30 minutes for a young and untested 
Notre Dame team to grow up, buckle down and 
put together a 12—10 upset of mighty Michigan 

by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 



NOTRE DAME vs. MICHIGAN continued 


L ast Friday morning Coach Dan De- 
vine sat in the front row of the first 
of the three buses taking his Notre Dame 
football team on the 140-mile trip from 
South Bend. Ind. to Ann Arbor. Mich, 
trying to pinpoint the personality of his 
squad. “This group is different," he said. 
“I think they have a feeling I'll get them 
out of whatever scrapes they get into dur¬ 
ing the game. They just have blind faith 
in me. But I have blind faith in them.... 
I have to, because they haven't at any 
time shown me they have the ability to 
beat a team like Michigan." 

Indeed, there was very much a feeling 
on the bus trip of lambs being led to the 
slaughter. Of course, the lambs didn’t re¬ 
alize it; they never do. This would be 
the season opener for a Notre Dame team 
that, whispers had it, was potentially the 
school’s worst in several years. It might 
even lose four games. That would be a di¬ 
saster of unspeakable proportions in 
South Bend; not since 1963 has a Notre 
Dame team lost more than three games. 
But it certainly seemed possible, because 
nearly all the stars of recent glorious mo¬ 
ments are gone, including the dazzling 
Quarterback Joe Montana and the all- 
time leading Irish ground-gainer, Jerome 
Heavens. Plus Notre Dame would be 
playing what the NCAA has announced 
is the toughest schedule in the land. Shed 
a tear for the Irish. 

As the Michigan countryside rolled by. 
Defensive Coordinator Joe Yonto talked 
of life with seven of last year’s 11 de¬ 
fensive starters gone and injuries cutting 
into his slim stock of veterans. “We’re 
so young,” he said. “We’re eager, en¬ 
thused —and very trappable." He sighed, 
then suggested, “But somebody may just 
rally to the cause. Kids have a surprising 
way of rising to the occasion.” Shed 
another tear for the Irish. 

What happened, of course, is that two 
kids in particular—a kicker nobody 
wanted and a linebacker who plays with 
barely controlled intensity—rose to the 
occasion. In spades. And with support 
from the rest of the squad, including a 
shockingly adept defensive unit, they 
pulled off yet another miraculous Notre 
Dame win. But what did you expect? The 
last time the Irish engaged in such he¬ 
roics was the game just before this one— 
the Cotton Bowl, where they tied Hous¬ 
ton on an eight-yard pass with no lime 


remaining and won on the conversion. 
Last Saturday there was still a full sec¬ 
ond left when sophomore Linebacker 
Bob Crable blocked a Michigan field-goal 
try to preserve the 12-10 win. 

Still, by the time the winds of No¬ 
vember sweep the Midwest, it may be 
that neither Michigan nor Notre Dame 
will be at the top of the football pecking 
order. That's because both seem a notch 
or more below championship form, 
primarily because both may have short¬ 
comings at quarterback. 

Michigan is trying to replace all- 
everything Rick Leach with B.J. Dickey, 
an unknown from Ottawa, Ohio, who 
wasn’t recruited by other football 
powers. “All I wanted to do was make the 
traveling squad,” B.J. says. He has far 
surpassed that modest goal by showing a 
talent for directing the option, the tough¬ 
ness to turn upfield with the ball when 
need be and adequate passing ability. 

The Irish are trying a little dejk vu 
with Rusty Lisch, who was named the 
starter in 1977 but was replaced after 
three games by Montana. Notre Dame 
then went on to win the national cham¬ 
pionship. Last year Lisch didn’t play a 
down. On the matter of having lost out 
once as the quarterback, Lisch is laconic. 
“I learned a lot,” he says. 

What? 

“That I wasn’t as good as Montana.” 

On Saturday both Dickey and Lisch 
showed they have plenty of room for im¬ 
provement, but they also showed enough 
flair to give hope that, with time, they 
can move into the class of their prede¬ 
cessors. Indeed, while Lisch had a so-so 
day—five of 10 passes for 65 yards and 
one interception—it should be remem¬ 
bered that he was working against a fine 
defense. He didn’t produce a touchdown, 
but he often got the ball close to the 
Michigan goal, mainly by giving it to 
Halfback Vagas Ferguson at every avail¬ 
able opportunity. Ferguson responded by 
gaining 118 yards on 35 carries to set up 
all of the Irish’s field goals. 

As for the deceptive Dickey, his best 
moment came early in the second quar¬ 
ter. The Wolverines had driven 84 yards 
on their first possession and Bryan Vir¬ 
gil kicked a 30-yard field goal. Now, after 
a Notre Dame field goal and with Mich¬ 
igan on the Irish 17, Dickey dropped back 
to pass, but none of his receivers was 
open. So he darted up the middle for 16 
yards to the Notre Dame one. On the 
next play. Tailback Stan Edwards car¬ 


ried around the left side for the only 
touchdown of the game and a 10-3 Mich¬ 
igan lead. 

Ah, yes, the only touchdown. Enter 
the name Male into the bulging panthe¬ 
on of Notre Dame heroes. Chuck Male 
is the field-goal kicker who calmly bool¬ 
ed 4 for 4 at distances of 40, 44. 22 and 
39 yards. That gave Male the school rec¬ 
ord for most field goals in a game. It also 
gave the Irish all their points. "This is 
something you dream about." Male said. 
“Winning a game in front of 100,000 peo¬ 
ple. If you didn’t dream of a day like 
this, you couldn’t be a kicker." 

Chuck kicked well in high school, but 
no college came knocking. Even though 
he had about a B-plus average, Notre 
Dame turned him down. Dismayed, Male 
went to Western Michigan, determined 
to smarten up and try again. One year 
later, in September 1976, he entered No¬ 
tre Dame. Then one afternoon in the 
spring of ’77, Male was kicking footballs 
when Devine jogged by. “You’re kick¬ 
ing the ball pretty good,” the coach said. 
So Chuck became a walk-on and set 
about the sometimes esoteric, always 
lonesome job of perfecting his kicking. 

During warmups in Michigan Stadi¬ 
um, Male hit two from 50 yards, and his 


Stan Edwards scored the only touchdown ... 
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coach. Brian Boulac. told him, “You’re 
on today." Male replied. “I’ll hit it if I'm 
given u chance." Prophetic, that, because 
he was indeed “given" three opportuni¬ 
ties by the Wolverines. Male got his first 
two Held goals after Michigan fumbled, 
his third after the Irish got down to the 
Wolverine five but couldn’t score and his 
last with 3:46 to go in the third quarter 
following a short Wolverine punt 

For most of the afternoon it looked as 
if Notre Dame were hanging on by Male’s 
toenail. Michigan, it seemed, would ex¬ 
plode any moment. Even Devine admit¬ 
ted he felt good about being down only 
10-6 at the half. By that lime Dickey, Ed¬ 
wards & Co. had rolled up 12 first downs 
to the Irish’s three, had outrushed Notre 
Dame by 126 yards to 43 and had com¬ 
pleted six of 10 passes for 86 yards. Dur- 



by bowling into the end zone from the one .. 


ing the break Devine told his troops, 
“You’re gonna have to give a little more, 
dig down a little deeper.” Which the 
faithful did. In the third quarter the Wol¬ 
verines earned not one first down. 

The fourth quarter started with No¬ 
tre Dame on top 12-10. but it seemed 
unlikely the Irish would hold on, es¬ 
pecially when Ferguson fumbled on his 
own 35 and Michigan’s Curtis Greer 


fell on the ball. But on third and seven. 
Tackle Don Kidd sacked Dickey for a 
seven-yard loss. 

With six minutes left Devine sent Re¬ 
serve Quarterback Mike Courey in to run 
the ball because Lisch had a sprained left 
ankle. At least Courey told his teammates 
he would run the ball. But he passed— 
and was intercepted on the Irish 44. 
Courey buried his head and asked, “Can 
you believe I did that?” Said Assistant 
Coach Ron Toman, “No.” 

On its next possession. Michigan 



to cap a 14-play. 80-yard Michigan drive 


tried another quarterback, John Wang- 
ler, who drove the Wolverines from their 
own 42, with 2:02 to play, down to the 
Irish 25, with seven seconds to go. In 
came Virgil for a 42-yard field-goal at¬ 
tempt. Despite the 30-yarder he had 
kicked earlier, Virgil may have been in 
a bad frame of mind, what with having 
punted poorly, including one boot that 
went only five yards. Now. with six sec¬ 
onds left, the ball was put down by Dick¬ 
ey. whereupon Bob Crable vaulted up 
in the center of the Notre Dame line— 
his hands seemed to reach about 15 
feet in the air as he climbed on the 
backs of his teammates—and blocked 
the ball with his left hip. Was he sur¬ 



and send Wolverine fans into a fit of ecstasy 


prised it was open over center? “It was 
not open over center,” said Crable. 
What? George Kelly, the Irish linebacker 
coach, said of Crable, who also had 10 
solo tackles and two assists, “He just 
does goofy things.” 

Michigan Coach Bo Schembechler, 
who treats a football game with all the 
lightheartedness that George Patton 
treated war, was tight-lipped. “We had 
problems offensively,” he said. To say the 
least. Schembechler’s team was unchar¬ 
acteristically disorganized. For example , 
twice in three plays in the second quar¬ 
ter the Wolverines were penalized for 
delay of game, and an illegal-substitution 
penalty in the final series of the game 
drove them back, perhaps just enough 
that the unsettled Virgil struck his final 
kick at too low a trajectory in an effort 
to compensate. 

Michigan had plenty of other chances 
to win, especially considering that in 
the second half Notre Dame tried three 
passes, completed none and suffered two 
interceptions. 

“I didn’t say we played a perfect 
game,” said Devine. No, indeed. But it 
wasn’t bad for turning a lot of skeptics 
into believers. end 
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JIMMY CARTER RUNS INTO THE WALL 

It happens — sudden, utter exhaustion—to a lot of inexperienced road runners who try too hard too soon, but when the tottering 
competitor happens to be the President of the United States, it can be a frightening moment by SARAH PILEGGI 



Dr. Lukash (196) and a Secret Service man are 
at Jimmy Carter's side as he begins to tatter. 


P erhaps it was a measure of Jimmy 
Carter’s political guts that he chose 
to make his debut as a road racer at this 
shaky juncture in his Presidency. The 
best he could hope for was to finish 350th 
or so in the field of 750 that started in 
last week’s 10-kilometer Catoctin Moun¬ 
tain (Maryland) Park Run. That’s not bad 
for a man in his 50s who’s been running 
for less than a year, but it’s hardly heroic. 
At worst, he could look foolish, a matter 
of little consequence to the average mid¬ 
dle-aged jogger, but one of some impor¬ 
tance to a man whose future hangs on 
his public image. 

But there he was Saturday morning, 
jogging down the road from Camp Da¬ 
vid, with Rosalynn in a blue warmup suit 
on one side and Dr. William Lukash, the 
White House physician, in running 


clothes on the other, moving toward the 
starting line where hundreds of impatient 
runners bobbed in place. As the Pres¬ 
ident’s party approached, the runners 
and spectators, most of them relatives 
of the competitors, burst into cheers. 
Mrs. Carter peeled off into the crowd, 
while Carter removed his blue warmup 
jacket, pinned on his No. 39. pulled up 
his black (yes, black) socks and donned 
a yellow headband that drew his eye¬ 
brows upward and gave him an anxious 
and vulnerable look. Then he slipped un¬ 
der the rope and headed into the pack, 


right where a 50-minute 10-K man is sup¬ 
posed to be. Photographers and camera¬ 
men craned their necks and squinted 
through their long lenses, trying to lo¬ 
cate their target. But Carter had melted 
into the crowd. 

Don Kardong, the fourth-place finish¬ 
er in the 1976 Olympic marathon, was 
ushered into the front row along with 
other world-class runners such as Herb 
Lindsey and Herm Atkins. Kardong 
began bouncing on tiptoe, trying to see 
Carter over the mass of heads. “I finally 
spotted him,” he says. “He looked like 
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any other novice runner, worried about 
the miles ahead and his own ability to 
handle them.” 

On a scale of difficulty of I to 10, the 
Catoctin Mountain course is an 8. ac¬ 
cording to veteran road runners. Its first 
mile is up a hill, and though not an ex¬ 
traordinarily steep grade, the climb re¬ 
quires a well-tuned sense of one’s own 
pace. After that, the course is all uphill or 
downhill, except for four-tenths of a mile, 
which is flat. “There’ll be no record made 
here.” said Dave Theall of TrackMaster 
magazine. "This is a survival course." 

continued 




Before the race, the President and Mrs. Carter jog down to the starting line from Camp David. 


JIMMY CARTER continued 

Carter, Dr. Lukash and Tom McFad- 
den, the superintendent of Catoctin 
Mountain National Park, which includes 
Camp David, had dreamed up the race 
while out jogging one day last spring, and 
Carter had since run the course, infor¬ 
mally, four times. His best clocking, he 


said, had been 50 minutes. On the day 
of the race, he said afterward, he was 
trying to cut his time to a personal best 
of 46 minutes. 

“The course should be an advantage 
for him,” said Glynn Wood, the editor 
of TrackMaster. the night before the 
race. “He’ll have no trouble finishing. It’s 
just a question of how fast he’ll do it.” 


Off Carter’s record. Wood’s prediction 
seemed sound. The President is a seri¬ 
ous runner and an instinctively fierce 
competitor at everything. Since early last 
fall when he took up running regularly 
on the While House grounds and, on 
some weekends, at Camp David, he has 
increased his daily distances to as many 
as seven miles. His longest runs, usually 
on park roads around Camp David, were 
up to 10 and 12 miles. While increasing 
his distance. Carter reduced his weight 
from 157 to 149 and his pulse rate at 
rest from 60 to 40. 

The President is a typical born-again 
runner—his last fling at the sport had 
been in 1943, when he was a member of 
the plebe cross-country team at the Na¬ 
val Academy—and an enthusiast who, 
according to Dr. Lukash, has “probably 
read and absorbed every popular book 
on the subject." In a recent interview 
with The New York Times , he said, “I 
start looking forward to it almost from 
the minute I get up. If I don't run, I don’t 
feel exactly right. I carry a watch, and I 
can click off a mile in 6Vi minutes when 
I really turn it on.” 

As the field started up the first hill on 
a cool, clear morning that was perfect 
for running, Lindsey, the silver medalist 
in the 5,000 at this year’s Pan-Am 
Games, led the pack. Somewhere to his 
rear, Colman McCarthy, a 41-year-old 



The President, who slipped into the center of the pack without fanfare, as befits a runner of his middling ability, is all but obscured as the race gets under way. 
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columnist for The Washington Post, was 
running as close to Carter as the Secret 
Service men. who were keeping to Car¬ 
ter’s pace, would let him get. McCarthy 
says that Carter's time for that first up¬ 
hill mile was 8:25. and after that the Pres¬ 
ident picked it up to about a 7:45 pace. 
All went smoothly as the runners ap¬ 
proached the turnaround, about 2 J /j miles 
from the start, where the course doubles 
back on itself. 

After that, the course starts up anoth¬ 
er long, rather steep hill, and Carter’s 
pace slowed. While he passed the only 
water station on the route he reached 
out for a cup. but as often happens 
in races, he came up empty and kept 
going. Some of the runners around him 
walked on that hill, but Carter did not. 
Approaching the crest, the President be¬ 
gan to stagger. McCarthy, now running 
on Carter’s right, wrote in the Post 
the next day. “His face was ashen. His 
mouth hung open, and his eyes had an 
unfocused look.” 

Dr. Lukash and a Secret Service man 
who had been running immediately be¬ 
hind the President hustled over and sup¬ 
ported him under the arms. Carter tried 
to continue, but his legs were obviously 
no longer in working order. Still support¬ 
ed by Lukash and the Secret Service man. 
he staggered to the top of the hill, where, 
about 100 yards short of the entrance to 
Camp David, he stopped. 

An ambulance arrived, but no move 
was made to put Carter in it. A few min¬ 
utes later, assisted by Dr. Lukash, the 
President got into a private car, which 
turned into the entrance to Camp David 
and disappeared. 

Meanwhile, back at the finish line 
Lindsey had won in 30:00.1, 37.4 sec¬ 
onds ahead of Dan Rincon, who came 
in 37.5 seconds ahead of the third-place 
Kardong. The first to finish in Carter’s 
division, the 50-59 age group, was 53- 
year-old Herbert Chisholm in 36:43. 
Then came 56-year-old Glenn Coleman. 
The crowd had heard nothing of Car¬ 
ter's difficulty. “If the President is going 
to get an award, he’s going to have to 
hurry,” said the man on the P.A. mi¬ 
crophone. “There are two guys in his age 
group in already.” 

Reporters interviewed the First Lady 
as she waited for her husband’s arrival. 
“He had liquids. I know that.” she said 
when she was asked about his pre-race 
breakfast, “but he was up before I was. 
so 1 don’t know what they were.” 


Kardong. again hoping for a glimpse 
of the President, was standing nearby 
when he saw a message being passed by 
a White House staffer to the announcer. 
“He’s not going to finish here.” the an¬ 
nouncer told Kardong quietly. Then the 
word was out that Carter had been forced 
to drop out of the race after 3VS miles. 
Mrs. Carter was escorted away and ru¬ 
mors began to fly. 

A Washington internist said he had 
come upon the scene as Carter falicrcd 
and had been shocked at how bad he 
looked. “If a man came into my office 
looking like that. I'd assume he’d had a 
heart attack,” he said. 

“He could have been hyperventilat¬ 
ing.” someone else said. “He just went 
out too hard.” said another. "Poor guy. 
He has such bad luck." said a third. 

After a time, the commotion quieted. 
Word had come from the White House 
staff that the President was O.K.. and 
the crowd settled on the grass to listen 
to a bluegrass band and to await the 
awards ceremonies. At about 2 p.m. there 
was a stir on the hill behind the audi¬ 
ence. Turning, the crowd saw the Pres¬ 
ident approaching the platform, smiling 
broadly and apprently as fit as a blue- 
grass fiddle. Dr. Lukash, who had exam¬ 
ined Carter, said later there was no con¬ 
cern. that he was “in good physical 
condition." The voice on the microphone 
announced that the President of the Unit¬ 
ed States would be presenting the awards, 
and the crowd cheered. 

“They had to drag me off.” said the 
beaming President, still dressed in 
running shorts and sweat shirt. “I didn’t 
want to stop.” 

When Kardong came up to receive his 
third-place trophy, he invited Carter to 
race in Spokane. Kardong's hometown. 
“I don’t know if you'll enjoy the race 
more than this one," he added, “but I 
promise the course will be flat." The Pres¬ 
ident roared with laughter. 

After Carter and the reporters and the 
photographers and. finally, most of the 
runners and spectators had left, it oc¬ 
curred to Kardong that he should have 
said more. “I should have told him about 
my bouts with side stitches and leg 
cramps and exhaustion.” the veteran 
marathoner said, “and about the times 
my stomach and I have had violent dis¬ 
cussions about running. I wanted to say, 
‘Hang in there guy,' like I might to any 
beginning runner who’s lost a battle with 
a hilly course.” end 



A revivified Carter hands out the trophies 



The President got cheered, his aide got jeered 
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LOOKING FOR AN ARGUMENT? 
THEN NAME YOUR MVP 

A case can be made for five American Leaguers, but Don Baylor and 
Ken Singleton have precedent on their side by RON FIMRITE 


California's Bay tor and Baltimore s Single- 
ton are nose to nose for most valuable, but 
K.C. 's George Brett is hanging in. Boston 's 
Fred Lynn and Jim Rice are longer shots 
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I f, as they say, it takes one to know one, 
then Frank Robinson should certainly 
be able to recognize a Most Valuable 
Player when he sees one. “What you look 
for," says Robinson, the only man to win 
an MVP award in each league, “is this: 
Is the player steady? Does he drive in 
the important runs? And is he the guy 
you’d like to see at the plate for you with 
two outs in the ninth and the winning 
run on base?” Such a paragon, suggests 
Robinson, who is now a Baltimore coach, 
may be found in the person of Oriole 
Outfielder Ken Singleton. 

“He's been the big guy for us offen¬ 
sively all year.” says Robinson. "Right 
now it has to be between him and Don 
Baylor for MVP in our league." Prob¬ 
ably. but not necessarily, because strong 
arguments may be made in behalf of Kan¬ 
sas City’s George Brett, who at week’s 
end led the league in hits and triples, 
was tied for the lead in runs scored and 
tied for third in batting average: and 
Boston’s Fred Lynn and Jim Rice, who 
are enjoying virtually identical magnif¬ 
icent seasons. But Singleton and the 
California Angels' Baylor are playing for 
potential division champions, and the 

ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN HUEHNERQARTH 



members of the Baseball Writers Asso¬ 
ciation of America, who determine that 
MVP recipient, habitually favor front¬ 
runners. 

It is not that Singleton and Baylor lack 
credentials to support their candidacies. 
Baylor had hit 34 homers, was leading 
the majors with 134 runs batted in and 
was tied for the major league lead in runs 
scored with 112. Singleton also had 34 
homers, had driven in 109 runs and, with 
his 103 walks, had an impressive on-base 
percentage of .419. Both were hitting 
over .300. Numbers aside, these two 10- 
year veterans have much that is good— 
and bad—in common. Neither is partic¬ 
ularly famous, despite his obvious ability: 
each has played in every one of his team’s 
games: both have been afflicted with sore 
throwing arms; both are indebted to Rob¬ 
inson—Baylor for Robby’s advice on hit¬ 
ting, Singleton for his sage words on field¬ 
ing—and each is the sort of good guy 
who deserves to finish first. 

And yet they are dissimilar players. 
Baylor bats right; Singleton is a switch 
hitter. Baylor is that rarity, a power hit¬ 
ter who seldom walks or strikes out. He 
had struck out only 47 times and walked 
67 times. As he sees it. his role is to get 
the bat on the ball and “keep it in play.” 
Singleton had 107 strikeouts to go with 
his walks, but he is acknowledged to be 
one of the most intelligent hitters in the 
game, a lusty swinger who. in the tra¬ 
dition of Ted Williams, would rather ac¬ 
cept a base on balls than take one of his 
hefty cuts at a bad pitch. “It's incredible 
how many times he’ll get hits off 3—1, 
3-2 pitches." says Oriole Pitcher Steve 
Stone. “He either walks or gets a pitch 
he can hit. He won’t swfingat that break¬ 
ing ball below the knees or the sneaky 
fastball away from the plate. He won’t 
get himself out. He puts the pressure on 
the pitcher." Baltimore Manager Earl 
Weaver concurs, saying, “Ken refuses to 
swing at the pitcher’s pitches.” 

Baylor, who at 6' I" and 195 is built 
like a heavyweight contender, is a swift 
and canny base runner who has stolen 
as many as 52 bases in a season. Sin¬ 
gleton. 6' 4" and 211 pounds, has stolen 
two bases in the last three years and is 
sorely deficient in what Robinson, some¬ 


what redundantly, calls “foot speed.” 

Last year, neither Baylor nor Single- 
ton could throw a baseball through a spi¬ 
der's web. Baylor's arm has always been 
considered as useful as adenoids. Indeed, 
he has not been able to throw authori¬ 
tatively since he separated his right shoul¬ 
der making a tackle in a high school foot¬ 
ball game in his native Austin. Texas. 
No one has questioned his ability to catch 
a baseball or. with his speed, to catch up 
with one. but his arm encourages, rather 
than deters, base runners. As a result, he 
had been obliged until this year to work 
mostly as a designated hitter. In only 56 
of the 158 games he appeared in last sea¬ 
son did he play defense—39 in the out¬ 
field, 17 at first base. Baylor has never 
been satisfied being half a player, and he 
has worked mightily to overcome his 
throwing weakness. He concludes, how¬ 
ever. that “once you get a reputation, it’s 
hard to get rid of it.” 

Every spring, he says, his manager of 
the moment will cordially assure him that 
he will see more service in the field. But 
when the season starts, his glove remains 
in his locker. That has changed some¬ 
what this year. He has proved a useful fill- 
in, for regular outfielders Joe Rudi and 
D an Ford, when those worthies have 
been injured, and of late he has played 
leftfield when the opposing pitcher is 
righthanded and has usually been the DH 
only against lefties. Under this arrange¬ 
ment—which Manager Jim Fregosi uses 
to get the bat of lefty DH Willie Aikens 
into the lineup—Baylor has been out 
there hand in glove about half the time. 
He has worked regularly with a Nautilus 
“Pullover” device to strengthen his 
throwing arm. and the results have been 
encouraging. 

“He is throwing better this year than 
he has in the last 12.” says teammate Bob¬ 
by Grich, who should know, because he 
and Baylor began their professional ca¬ 
reers together a dozen years ago in Blue- 
field, W. Va. Baylor argues—a bit de¬ 
fensively—that throwing from the 
outfield may be an overrated talent, any¬ 
way. “I try to get rid of the ball to the cut¬ 
off man as quickly as possible.” he says. 
“Guys with the good arms are not al¬ 
ways accurate.” 

continued 
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MVP CANDIDATES continued 


Until two years ago there were few 
complaints about Singleton’s throwing. 
Despite his slowness afoot, he was re¬ 
garded as a competent outfielder who 
could gun down a gambling runner with 
the best of them. Then in 1977 his right 
arm began to hurt. “I reached the point 
where I had one good throw a game in 
me.” he recalls. “It got worse and worse. 
My fingers would be asleep. I was losing 
power in the grip of my right hand.” The 
trouble was diagnosed as a bone chip in 
his right elbow, an errant particle that 
might have been afloat, it developed, 
since he had pitched in the Little League 
back home in Mount Vernon, N. Y. The 


chip was removed and his ulnar nerve 
shifted by surgery in December of 1977. 
He was advised that he would not Cully re¬ 
cover the use of his arm for a year, a prog¬ 
nosis that proved depressingly accurate. 

“Last year,” Singleton says, “I couldn’t 
throw a ball from here to there,” despite 
painstaking 20-minute warmups before 
every game. In 141 appearances as an 
outfielder he had only one assist, and that, 
he confesses, was a fluke. “I dropped a 
fly ball and threw to second for a force.” 
The sore arm also affected his righthand¬ 
ed hitting. He batted only .233 from the 
right side, as opposed to .313 from the 
left, and hit only four home runs in 150 
times at bat as a righty. Singleton oc¬ 
casionally worked on a Nautilus machine 
in the off-season, and this year he feels 
he is throwing as well as he ever did. 
And, he says. Robinson has taught him 
to be more aggressive in chasing fly balls. 
“Last year.” says Robinson, “he spent a 
lot of time looking for the centerfield- 
er”—an approach made necessary, Sin¬ 
gleton protests, “because I couldn’t 
throw.” With a good arm, he has also 
hit 10 righthanded homers this year, 
more than he has ever had in a full sea¬ 


son, and his total of 34 is 10 more than 
in any previous year. 

Singleton, 32, and Baylor, 30. seem 
just now to be approaching the potential 
predicted for them a decade or so ago. 
Singleton was drafted in 1967 by the Mets 
following his freshman year at Hofstra 
University on Long Island. After three- 
plus seasons in the minors, he joined the 
parent team in 1970. an unpropitious 
lime, as it turned out. “They had just 
won the world championship." Singleton 
says, “so they stayed with the people who 
had won it for them. I was used to play¬ 
ing every day, so I was disappointed.” 
After hitting .245 in 298 times at bat in 


1971. he was traded to Montreal, where 
he would play every day. but for a team 
that was scarcely a contender. Despite 
some good seasons—he hit .302 with 103 
RBIs in 1973—he “toiled," as Steve 
Stone puts it. “in obscurity." He joined 
the Orioles in 1975 and promptly hit .300. 
Still, because Baltimore did not qualify 
for the playoffs, he remained hidden back 
there in obscurity. 

This year has been different. The Ori¬ 
oles have been winning virtually from the 
outset, and Singleton has been their most 
visible attraction. “Everybody wants to 
know who a winner is,” he says, mean¬ 
ing not only himself but his teammates. 
“There are a lot of guys on this team— 
Rich Dauer, Gary Roenicke, Eddie Mur¬ 
ray, Mike Flanagan—who people will 
want to know about. We’re going to put 
Baltimore back on the baseball map." 

Along with Grich, Baylor had been 
something of a minor league phenom 
when he joined the Orioles full time in 
1972—after brief appearances the pre¬ 
vious two years. He was even considered 
by some experts to be the likely succes¬ 
sor to Frank Robinson, who had only re¬ 
cently been traded away. Like Robinson, 


Baylor was known as a player who could 
hit for average and power—and steal a 
base in the bargain. Weaver cautiously 
forecast that Baylor would be an MVP 
candidate by 1978. which, in fact, he was. 
But he would not be one under Weaver, 
who chose to platoon him in the out¬ 
field. In 1975. playing more than he had 
before—145 games—Baylor hit 25 hom¬ 
ers and seemed on the verge of breaking 
loose. Then he was traded to Oakland in 
time for Charlie Finley’s systematic de¬ 
molition of the team that had won him 
three world championships. Baylor, who 
hit only .247 seemed right at home in 
this desolating atmosphere. 

“It took me a year and a half to get 
over that trade.” he says now. He en¬ 
dured only one season under Finley, de¬ 
claring himself a free agent and accept¬ 
ing Angel owner Gene Autry's millions 
at the end of the 1976 season. Alas, he 
was famous that year primarily for his 
wealth. When fellow free agents Grich 
and Rudi succumbed early to injuries. 
Baylor survived as the only plutocrat in 
the lineup of a losing team. The fans did 
not take kindly to his privileged presence, 
even though he hit 25 homers, so, with 
the other millionaires infirm, he be¬ 
came the sole object of their anger and 
frustration. 

“I think it strengthened his character,” 
says Grich. “He took it all. He wasn’t bit¬ 
ter. He didn't fight back with any sort of 
verbal barrage. There isn’t a finer gen¬ 
tleman around, and that year he showed 
everyone what kind of man he is.” 

Some good came of the ordeal, too. be¬ 
cause Robinson, then coaching in An¬ 
aheim. persuaded Baylor to drop his bat 
six inches while hitting, so that he might 
have a better chance at connecting with 
inside pitches. Baylor says he feels the 
“character-building” 1977 season helped 
him meet a crisis that developed this year 
when yet another celebrated free agent. 
Rod Carew, tore a ligament in his right 
thumb on June 1 and was out of the line¬ 
up for almost two months. The run-pro¬ 
duction responsibility fell to Baylor, 
who had hit 34 homers and driven in 99 
runs in ’78. “I knew when Carew went 
out that we were going to miss one of 
the best—if not the best—hitters 
in baseball.” he said last week. “But 
you can only get yourself in trouble 
by saying, ‘I gotta take up the slack.’ I 
just decided to do my job. A lot of other 
guys—Willie Aikens, Brian Downing, 
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CANDIDATES WITH SOLID CREDENTIALS 

All five have a claim: Baylor leads in RBIs, Brett in hits, Lynn in average and Rice 
in total bases. Singleton? His Orioles are the only team certain to win. 



Games 

At bats 

Hits 

Avg 

Runs 

RBI 

Dbl 

Trpl 

HR 

SB 

TB 

BAYLOR 

149 

582 

176 

.301 

112 

134 

32 

2 

34 

21 

314 

SINGLETON 

147 

530 

160 

.302 

90 

109 

29 

1 

34 

2 

292 

BRETT 

146 

610 

200 

.328 

112 

100 

41 

19 

21 

14 

342 

LYNN 

135 

492 

166 

.337 

106 

114 

38 

0 

37 

2 

315 

RICE 

145 

570 

187 

.328 

108 

118 

35 

6 

37 

8 

345 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18 mg. "tar''. 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report May 1978. 


m 0 Alive with pleasure!. 

Newport 


After all, if smoking 
isn't a pleasure, 
why bother? 


e Loniiaid. U.S.A.. 1979 









Bourbon American Blends Canadian Puerto Rican Gold Rum 

If you’re still drinking whiskey on the rocks... it's because 


. ifs because 
you haven’t 
tasted 
gold rum 
on the rocks. 


That's the reaction that ’s made Puerto 
Rican Gold Rum one of the most popular and 
fastest growing liquors in America today. 

People try it once. Then again and again. 

Either on the rocks, or with a dash of soda 
or your favorite mixer. Any way you try it, 

Gold Rum is the smooth, delicious alternative 
to bourbons, blends, Canadians —even Scotch. 

Try the delicious Gold Rums of Puerto Rico. 


The first sip will amaze you. The second will 
convert you. 

Make sure the rum is Puerto Rican. 

The name Puerto Rico on the label is your assurance 
of excellence. 

The Puerto Rican people have been making rum for 
almost five centuries. Their specialized skills and dedica¬ 
tion result in a rum of exceptional taste and purity. 

No wonder over 85% of the rum sold in this 
country comes from Puerto Rico. 

PUCRTO RICAfl RUmS 


S 


1 for smoothness and taste. 

For free Light Rums of Puerto Rico recipes, write: Puerto Rican Rums. 
1290 Avenue of the Americas. NY. NY 10019 ©1978 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
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MVP CANDIDATES continued 


Bobby Grich—picked up the slack.” 

But no one picked up more than Bay¬ 
lor. He tore a ligament in his left hand 
in early June, but he played on. The in¬ 
jury led to a miserable slump that month, 
when he hit only .195 and lost 53 per¬ 
centage points from his batting average. 
The hand improved in July, and so did 
Baylor—dramatically. He hit .349 for the 
month, driving in a one-month club rec¬ 
ord of 34 runs and hitting 11 homers. By 
the All-Star break, he had 85 RBIs, and 
Baylor, habitually a slow starter, knew 
he was having an extraordinary season. 
He has a virtual lock on the RBI title, 
and as of last weekend, he had missed 
only two turns at bal, having retired ear¬ 
ly from a lopsided game with Boston in 
June. 

Baylor and Singleton were running 
apace last week. Singleton tied a Wednes¬ 
day night game against Toronto (which 
the Orioles eventually lost) with his 33rd 
home run and won a Friday night game 
for Stone against the Red Sox with a 
game-tying homer—number 34—and a 
game-winning, bases-loaded single. Bay¬ 
lor drove in two decisive runs Thursday 
night in Milwaukee as the Angels defeat¬ 
ed the Brewers 8-7 and moved four 
games ahead of Kansas City. 

But Kansas City refuses to die, and 
the biggest reason for that is George 
Brett. Should the Royals overtake the 
Angels and win the American League 
West, Brett would undoubtedly replace 
Baylor as MVP co-favorite with Single- 
ton. He is winding up an outstanding sea¬ 
son, and one hit last week emphasized 
the point. The Royals were tied with Se¬ 
attle when Brett came to bat in the bot¬ 
tom of the Nth inning. He already had 
three hits in a row—two singles and a tri¬ 
ple. Now he added a home run, winning 
the game. The hit was his 200th of the 
season, his 21st home run and his 100th 
run batted in. It raised his batting av¬ 
erage to .330, second best in the league, 
eight points behind Lynn. 

Brett’s heroics notwithstanding, as 
Milwaukee Manager George Bamberger 
says, “If the California Angels didn’t 
have Don Baylor there is no way they’d 
be where they are now.” He pauses a mo¬ 
ment to take in the import of his remark. 
“And the same goes for Singleton and 
the Orioles. What those two guys have 
done is unbelievable. It’s too bad they 
can’t have a tie for the MVP. They both 
deserve it.” end 
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Push the button 
tor‘Instant playback' 
of phone messages. 



Wherever you go. get your stored messages 
played back to you automatically, from 
Record a Call® 80A. the incredible telephone 
answering machine with built-in Remote 
control and Voice actuation. 

At home. Record a Call® 80A answers your phone and 
reliably takes messages with our exclusive Voice actuation 
(allowing the caller to speak as long as he wishes 
without artificial time limits). When you are away, 
just dial your number, 'beep' into the phone with 
your pocket-sized decoder and Record a Call® 80A • 
will play back your messages. 

Advanced built-in features include: Twin Cassettes, 

Ring adjust. Silent monitor. Rapid rewind. Fast forward. Flashing 
message light and AC power. Models available at fine stores 
everywhere: Auto 60A; VOX® 70A and Remote 80A. 

Record auCalL 

The best answer for quality and reliability 

T A t). Aianti. Inc. • 16250 Gundry Avenue. Paramount. California 9072) 







guaranteed for life. 

FUJINON, whose broadcast lenses deliver 
most of the close-up sports action on TV. 
brings you the same optical excellence in 
the SPORTCASTER. The world’s only high 
quality 7x24 binocular with a built-in AM 
radio; earphone equipped. For the sights 
alone, choose the 7x24 or 9x24 SPORT- 
VIEWER. All are warranted, free of material 
or manufacturing de¬ 
fects for as long as 
you own them (radio: 
90 day limited war¬ 
ranty). 


SPORTVIEWER: 
7x24 / 9x24 

$’64 95/ $179 95 

Fujinon Optical Inc. 

Department D24 
672 White Plains Road 
Scarsdale. New York 10583 
it there s no dealer near you, order directly Major 
credit cards accepted. 
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OUR NEW CATALOG- 
FREE AND FULL 
OF WONDERFUL SURPRISES 
Evergreen lasting handmade 
Christmas tree trimmed with colorful 
miniature toys, protected under glass 
dome $20 00 Order No 1135. $1 75 
postage and handling 
Just one inspiration from our newest 
Museum Collections catalog filled with 
antiques, superb reproductions, 
handicrafts and Christmas treasures 
Ask for your free copy call 
toll-free 1-800-243-4492, 

(in Connecticut 203-661-2400). or write 
Museum Collections Inc . Dept. SI 
PO Box 7000, Greenwich. 

Connecticut 06830 
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The U.S. was missing a few big names at The Greenbrier, 
but the Europeans were soundly defeated again anyway 


THE U.S. ROOKIES 
WERE ROUGH RYDERS 


B ecause what used to be called the 
Great Britain-Ireland team was sup¬ 
posedly strengthened by the addition of 
two strong Spanish players and the 
Americans were supposedly weakened 
by having too many rookies, last week’s 
Ryder Cup matches were expected to be 
very close. It was thought they might 
even come down to a last pressure putt, 
on which would hang the honor of flag 
and country. And for two days and much 
of a third the series was indeed more sus¬ 
penseful than usual. But then the visi¬ 
tors ran into some kids who felt they were 
back playing college matches, and in a 
matter of an hour or so the whole affair 
turned into another rout for the good old 
U.S. of A. 

Our leading patriots in the singles 
competition, in which the issue was ul¬ 
timately decided, were Larry Nelson, 
Tom Kite, Mark Hayes, Andy Bean and 
finally John Mahaffey—all of them con¬ 
siderable names on the pro tour but rook¬ 
ies in international team competition. 
They had been sent out early against 
some of the best players Great Britain 
and Europe could muster. And because 
they were the ones who were the most ex¬ 
cited about playing for the U.S. in the 
first place, it was more than fitting that 
they did the job. 

After two days of best ball and four¬ 
somes play at The Greenbrier resort in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., the U.S. 
had taken an 8 Zi-VA lead, mostly be¬ 
cause of the partnership of Larry Nelson 
and Lanny Wadkins, who were undefeat¬ 
ed in four matches, three of them blis¬ 
tering triumphs over the Spanish two¬ 
some of Severiano Ballesteros and 
Antonio Garrido. The home folks need¬ 
ed something like that. The U.S. was 
playing without Jack Nicklaus, who 
failed to qualify for the Ryder Cup team 
for the first time since he became eli¬ 
gible; Tom Watson, who departed just 
before play began to attend the birth of 
his first child, a daughter; and Ben Cren¬ 
shaw, another non-qualifier. So it was a 
pleasant surprise that this somewhat un¬ 


likely combination of Wadkins, a Ryder 
Cup veteran who is reckoned tempera¬ 
mental, and Nelson, who has a reputa¬ 
tion for unflappability, produced four of 
the U.S. points going into the showdown. 

In Sunday’s decisive head-to-head 
matches. Nelson kept it up. The luck of 
the blind draw pul him against Balleste¬ 
ros, and all the straight-hitting Nelson 
did was bury Seve, the visitors’ biggest 
gun, with three birdies on the three open¬ 
ing holes, plus three others further along. 
He ended up whipping the British Open 
champion 3 and 2. 

It was the start of the American drive 
to victory. Earlier, Wadkins, who had 
never lost in Ryder Cup play, had run 
into a very tough Scot named Bernard 
Gallacher, and Gallacher had given the 
Europeans hope by stunning Wadkins, 3 
and 2, evening the team score. 

Now it was time for Kite to give it 
the rookie try, and some try it would have 
to be, because he was three down to Brit¬ 
ain’s Tony Jacklin with only eight holes 
to play. Kite promptly ripped off birdies 
at the 11th, 12th and 13th holes, and sud¬ 
denly he had drawn even. Then an eight- 
iron shot to within kick-away distance 
of the cup on the 16th got him his fifth 
birdie in a stretch of eight holes and all 
but sewed up the win over Jacklin that 
started the landslide. 

The day before. Kite had hit a beau¬ 
tiful iron into the pin on the 17th, and 
his partner. Hale Irwin, had allowed him 
to try an eight-foot birdie putt before he 
struggled for his own par. The putt fell 
in, which said everything one needed to 
know about the attitude of the young U.S. 
team. Fired up. 

“What was the strategy in letting Tom 
putt first?” Irwin was asked. 

“I let him putt,” Irwin replied, “be¬ 
cause his eyes were this big!” 

On his way back to the course on Sun¬ 
day to see what his teammates were up 
to. Kite ran into Mark Hayes, who had 
just holed a 10-foot birdie putt on the 
last green to nail Garrido and give the 
U.S. a 12-9 lead. 


by DAN JENKINS 


“Way to go, babe," said Kite, as he 
and Hayes bumped directly into one an¬ 
other. “Awriight!” said Hayes. 

Kite and Hayes then quickly went out 
on the 18th green and waited for John 
Mahaffey to protect a one-up lead on Bri¬ 
an Barnes. It had just gone up on the 
board that Andy Bean had defeated Brit¬ 
ain’s Michael King, 4 and 3, so the young 
Americans knew that a Mahaffey victo¬ 
ry would clinch at least a tie in the match, 
and, under the rules, the Cup would be 
retained by the defending country. 

When Mahaffey got home with his 
win. Kite and Hayes were the first to leap 
onto the green and congratulate him. Kite 
had been saying all week that he had not 
been so nervous on a golf course since 
he played for the University of Texas. 
Now on Greenbrier’s 18th green, there 
were three very happy former collegians 
who had done the job not for money, 
just for pride. It was the University of 
Texas (Kite) embracing the University of 
Houston (Mahaffey) and both of them 
embracing Oklahoma State (Hayes). 

Only one more match would truly mat¬ 
ter, and moments later it was settled 
when Irwin finished demolishing Des 
Smyth, 5 and 3. The win guaranteed a 
U.S. victory. That a couple of old pros. 
Lee Trevino and Hubert Green, who 
were still on the course, would win their 
matches, too, mattered only in the final 
tabulations, which read 17-11. 

The kids had done it earlier. Nelson 
had gone undefeated in five matches, four 
of them against none other than Balleste¬ 
ros. Nelson, whose single previous ex¬ 
perience at match play occurred seven 
years ago. wanted to give Wadkins the 
credit. “He coached me through those 
team matches,” he said. “I didn’t even 
know how to mark my ball in match play. 
He made most of the birdies. I just kept 
driving it in the fairway." 

Hayes, too, deserved credit. He had ar¬ 
rived as a last-minute substitute for Wat¬ 
son and was able to play only the quick¬ 
est of practice rounds among the oaks, 
maples and hickory trees that spill down 
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The star combo was Cup veteran Wadkms (left) 
and Nelson, who as a team won tour matches 

tition. in his envelope. Casper put Tre¬ 
vino's name in. Why? “I was told to put 
down the name of a player I wanted to 
protect.” said Casper. "I thought putting 
in Lee's name meant he was guaranteed 
to play. It was just the opposite.” 

On Sunday morning Casper learned 
the truth and asked Jacobs if he could 
please have the U.S. envelope back. Rath¬ 
er than cause a scene, the Europeans 
agreed. Casper took Trevino’s name out 
and put Gil Morgan's in. Morgan, who 
had dislocated his left shoulder when he 
fell on Friday, and James did not play, 
but each earned half a point for his team. 
Having gotten his envelope back. Cas¬ 
per now had the benefit of seeing the Brit- 
ish-European lineup, so lie put Trevino 
against Sandy Lyle, in the cleanup spot. 

It might well have mattered if the Ry¬ 
der Cup had been decided by the last 
match and Trevino had won it. But the 
rookies had taken care of everything ear¬ 
lier. As long as Nelson and Kite and 
Hayes and Bean and Mahaflfey were out 
on the golf course. Trevino could have 
stayed in the envelope. end 


The U.S. socked it to Ballesteros (left), while 
Barnes went up in a pull of smoke in the singles. 


the hill from the enormous and elegant 
hotel. He even missed hearing the Rad¬ 
ford (Va.) University band play a va¬ 
riety of national anthems at the opening 
ceremony. In fact, he got to The Green¬ 


brier barely in time to put on one of the 
team’s color-coordinated ensembles and 
go listen to non-playing U.S. Captain Bil¬ 
ly Casper introduce Lee Trevino at the 
pre-match banquet as “a credit to his 
race.” Casper then introduced a woman 
named Rose as Trevino's wife. Now 
we’re getting somewhere, because Rose 
is the wife of black golfer and Ryder Cup 
player Lee Elder. Casper obviously had 
his Lees crossed up. 

There are always “international inci¬ 
dents.” albeit minor ones, in Ryder Cup 
play. This year nobody found anything 
to get worked up over until Sunday morn¬ 
ing. when a great deal was made over 
the Envelope Case. The rules state that 
on Saturday night both captains could 
put the name of a player in a sealed en¬ 
velope. which was to be locked in a safe. 
In the event that either of those players 
had to withdraw because of injury, his 
match would be declared a tie—and the 
player whose name was in the other 
team's sealed envelope would sit out the 
singles. The foreign captain. John Jacobs 
of Britain, understood the rule. Casper 
did not. nor did any of the U.S. PGA of¬ 
ficials until the last minute. Jacobs put 
the name of Mark James, who had sus¬ 
tained a rib injury in Friday’s compe- 
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Clad in a ghostly coat of lanolin and Vaseline. Counsilman set out to strike a blow for "old buggers " 


F or Reg Brickell, captain of the 50- 
foot trawler Helen Ann Marie out 
of Folkestone, the moment was all too fa¬ 
miliar. “It’s dodgy.” he said, casting a 
worried eye at Jim (Doc) Counsilman, 
the Indiana swimming coach who was 
stroking through the water in the IOth 
hour of his attempt to swim the English 
Channel. “Right now is when they go a 
little scatty." Brickell is a 30-year vet¬ 
eran of piloting swimmers through the 
Channel’s treacherous tides. “They start 
imaginin’ they’re birds or bloomin' ele¬ 
phants,” he went on. “This is when some 
of ’em take to screamin' at you. beggin' 
you to haul ’em out of the water.” 

Indeed, Counsilman seemed to be in 
trouble. His crawl, which had been hold¬ 
ing steady at 64 strokes a minute, had 
slipped to 57 and his fingers were rigidly 
spread apart—a sure sign that the dread 
“channel freeze” was setting in. Worse 
yet, slapped by a mounting chop and nau¬ 
seated from swallowing salt water, he 
seemed disoriented. As dusk descended, 
he inexplicably veered away from the 
wind-shield protection of the boat and, 
caught in a fast-running flood tide, was 
oblivious to the cries of his supporters 
aboard the trawler to alter his course. 

At that point Ray Scott, the salty 62- 
year-old chairman of the Channel Swim¬ 
ming Association and the official observ¬ 
er for the Counsilman swim, stood up 
on the heaving deck, placed his fingers 
in his mouth and let loose with a keen¬ 
ing whistle that all but rattled the church 
bells in Wissant. a French coastal village 
still miles away. 

Counsilman looked up and stroked 
back to within 10 yards of the boat. 
“C’mon. Doc." Scott roared above the 
grind of the ship's engines. “Tuck it in. 
mate, and go. Strike a blow for all us 

‘GO FOR THE GOLD, DOC Staring wide-eyed through his goggles 

and grimacing in pain. Counsilman 

That was the cry as Doc Counsilman. 58. wavered en route to becoming the oldest seemed not to understand. Then, like a 
English Channel swimmer. He went for it—and he got it by RAY KENNEDY man on some mad mission slowly recall- 
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Counsilman, who saw his swim as a way to promote a "gray revolution to adult fitness." crawled up to 70 strokes a minute to finish in 13 hours 7 minutes. 


ing the meaning of it all. he broke into a 
twisted grin and sputtered. “Oh ... 
yeah ... O.K." 

Digging in. Counsilman, who has 
preached a credo of “hurt. pain, agony" 
to Hoosiers for 23 years, increased his 
stroke to 60. then 62. 64. 66 and. incred¬ 
ibly, leveled off at a resolute 70. 

“My God!" Scott boomed. “The man 
has a heart big as a pumpkin. He’s scud¬ 
ding along like a bloody Hovercraft!” 

There were more trying moments 
ahead, but the rallying cry for old bug¬ 
gers everywhere seemed to renew Coun- 
silman's will. And when he crashed 
through the rollers and stumbled ashore 
on a rocky, desolate beach near Calais 
last Friday, after an excruciating 13 hours 
and seven minutes in the water, he had 
indeed struck a blow for the geriatric set. 
At the venerable age of 58, Doc Coun¬ 
silman became the oldest person to ever 
swim the English Channel. 

It was more than a personal triumph, 
and that fact gave Counsilman a ready 
answer to the question that dogs all who 
test the Channel: Why? He explained. 

continued 


Doc paused hourly hr liquid nourishment. 



The crew aboard Marge. Scott and Hetzet 
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A wind shift forced Counsitman to land near Calais, five miles farther than his goat, Cap Gris-Nez, 


DOC COUNSILMAN continued 

“I think we have greatly underestimated 
the physical potential of older people. 
Who says people my age are over the 
hill? God. we’ve got to realize how many 
productive years we have left after 50, 
and I’d like to prove that by swimming 
the Channel and helping to lead a gray 
revolution to adult fitness.” 

Counsilman’s version of the old man 
and the sea had its roots in his youth, 
when he was a national AAU breast¬ 
stroke champion at Ohio State. In amass¬ 
ing a library on swimming, he was fas¬ 
cinated by the saga of Captain Matthew 
Webb, the 27-year-old master of a Brit¬ 
ish sailing vessel who in 1875 coated his 
body with porpoise grease and, quaffing 
ale and breaststroking for nearly 22 
hours—the crawl was then unknown— 
became the first person to swim the 
Channel. Though Webb subsequently 
perished in an ill-advised attempt to 
brave the rapids below Niagara Falls, his 
daring imbued Counsilman with a “life¬ 
time goal” of emulating Webb’s Chan¬ 
nel feat. 

But Counsilman, engrossed in teach¬ 
ing, lecturing, writing, inventing training 
aids and coaching the 1964 and 1976U.S. 
men’s Olympic swimming teams, barely 
had time to come up for air. much less 
test his doctoral thesis, “An Analysis of 
Propulsion in Two Types of the Crawl 
Stroke,” in the Channel. In fact, while di¬ 
recting Indiana to six straight NCAA 
championships and authoring such works 
as The Science of Swimming , a widely 


translated book that has made him as 
much a celebrity in Moscow as in Bloom¬ 
ington, he let his health ebb to a dan¬ 
gerously low level. 

“My doctor issued an ultimatum: ex¬ 
ercise or I'd be dead." Counsilman says. 
“I was 50 then and really in bad shape. I 
weighed 243 pounds. I was suffering from 
asthma, arthritis, chronic bronchitis and 
high blood pressure. Let me tell you, I 
was scared." 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TERENCE SPENCER 

Counsilman began working out for 
two hours ever morning in the Indiana 
pool. After nine months, he was down 
to 183 pounds and pronounced himself 
“beautiful, never healthier.” Though he 
became a national sprint champion in the 
AAU Masters' swim program, he soon 
began to promote long-distance swim¬ 
ming as the ideal conditioner for the 
aging. “There’s less chance of precipi¬ 
tating a heart attack,” he says, “and it 
avoids the aching joints that many older 
people get when they jog.” 

By taking on the Channel. Counsilman 
also hoped to help plot a truer course 
for a sport that he feels is being exploit¬ 
ed by “phony-baloney promoters." He 
cites the example of Diana Nyad. “a very 
mediocre swimmer with a very good pub¬ 
licist. Most of her swims have been fail¬ 
ures. For instance, she has attempted to 
swim the Channel three times and has 
never finished. Still, when she gets into 
the tide off the Bahamas and rides it to 
Florida, a swim that truly great mara¬ 
thoners like John Kinsella could do with 
one arm tied behind their backs, she gets 
all the attention. The result is that more 
deserving marathoners like Loreen Pass- 
field. the current women’s world cham¬ 
pion. go begging.” 

The Channel is not wanting for chal¬ 
lengers. In the past decade the number of 
swimmers who have completed the cross- 



Hetzel comforted Counsilman, who said, "ft only hurt once—from the beginning to the end. '' 
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ing has doubled. Counsilman was the 
214th. During the same period, the ratio 
of successful attempts has risen from one 
in 10 to about one in five. On one week¬ 
end last month, no fewer than 17 swim¬ 
mers embarked on crossings, and 11 
emerged triumphant, including Cindy 
Nichols, a Canadian law student who set 
a two-way record when she swam from 
Dover to the French coast and back in 19 
hours and 12 minutes. Nichols also holds 
the women's one-way France-to-England 
record of nine hours and 46 minutes. 

That same weekend, 12-year-old Kev¬ 
in Anderson of South Africa became the 
youngest Channel swimmer ever, only to 
be dethroned the very next day by an¬ 
other 12-year-old, Marcus Hooper of 
London, who is three months younger. 
Ned Barnie, a Scottish schoolmaster, was 
more fortunate. His reign as the oldest 
Channel swimmer, which began in 1951 
when he was 55, endured until the com¬ 
ing of Counsilman. 

Though an anonymous donor contrib¬ 
uted $5,000 to cover his expenses, Coun¬ 
silman became reluctant to take the 
plunge when someone told him he had 
to pack on 35 pounds of insulating fat to 
withstand the cold Channel waters. But 
that myth was quickly dispelled by Tom 
Hetzel, a former New York City police¬ 
man who has swum the Channel eight 
times. “It’s not fat but sheer guts that 
gets you across the Channel,” he says. 

Enlisted as Counsilman's coach. Het¬ 
zel spent weeks training and acquainting 
him with the vagaries of the Channel. 
July. August and September, when the 
water temperatures rise from a numbing 
57° all the way to a chilling 62°. are the 
only months when man can survive along 
with mackerel. While neap tides favor¬ 
able for England-to-France crossings 
occur about five days every two weeks, 
winds that can kick up to Force 8 in a 
matter of minutes often leave swimmers 
waiting weeks for a good day. And those 
who do make it into the water must con¬ 
tend with fog. debris, jellyfish, seaweed, 
oil slicks, diesel fumes and seasickness. 
Not to mention the hazard of the 700 
ships that pass through and across the 
Channel each day. 

“The Channel will give you a million 
excuses for getting out,” Hetzel warned 
Counsilman, “and you must not accept 
any of them. If you make it—and you 
will—you will experience the agony 
of victory." 


Beginning in November. Hetzel di¬ 
rected Counsilman's training program by 
telephone from his home in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, where he is an instructor 
in criminal justice and police science at 
Del Mar College. After logging 1,200 
miles in the pools and lakes of greater 
Bloomington, Counsilman flew to Eng¬ 
land a month ago and stroked another 
100 miles in Dover Harbour as Hetzel 
looked on from the pier. 

While staying at the Hubert House, a 
small Victorian haven that has been 
headquarters for Channel swimmers for 
30 years, Counsilman and his wife Marge 
frequented Wren’s Teahouse down the 
road for tea and scones and liberal serv¬ 
ings of advice. “When you can see France 
from Dover Castle, don't dare go.” said 
one regular. “The wind’s too brisk." An¬ 
other well-wisher counseled. “Remem¬ 
ber. when you feel as if you’re really fin¬ 
ished and absolutely ready to die, you’ve 
still got 10 more miles in you.” Mike 
Read, a British nutritionist prepping for 
his 15th successful crossing, was more 
succinct. “Just keep going ’til you get 
there,” he said. 

Finally, with the neap tide running, 
the winds light and the water temper¬ 
ature at 60.2°, Counsilman slipped into 
the lapping surf on Shakespeare Beach 
at 6:13 a.m. last Friday and. with the 
white cliffs of Dover rising behind him. 
headed south for France. Slathered with 
five pounds of a ghostly white mixture 
of lanolin and Vaseline, he looked like 
something out of Creatures of the Deep. 
Using a two-beat kick to minimize the 
strain on his lower back and heart, he 
plowed on rhythmically for four unevent¬ 
ful hours. “When he is finished swim¬ 
ming," says Scott, “he could hire out as 
a metronome.” 

Hetzel devised a system of signals to 
communicate with Counsilman. If he 
w'ore a New York Yankees cap it meant 
that all was going well. He’d don a Tex¬ 
as A&I hat when it was time for Doc to 
stop for a minute or so to gulp down his 
hourly container of hot chocolate or cof¬ 
fee laced with fructose. A cap with an 
Olympic insignia was reserved for the 
final run to the French coast. In the 
wheelhouse. a reporter for the Indiana 
campus radio station used the ship-to- 
shore radio to relay periodic progress re¬ 
ports back to Bloomington. “Everything 
is going nicely," she said after Counsil¬ 
man had been swimming for two hours. 


She spoke too soon. Twenty minutes 
later. Bricked spotted a Russian freight¬ 
er heading straight at Counsilman and 
the boat. And when the ship failed to 
respond to the blasting hoots of the trawl¬ 
er’s horn. Bricked radioed the British 
coast guard for assistance and hastily pre¬ 
pared to pud Counsilman out of the 
water. But at the last moment the freight¬ 
er veered off and passed within 50 yards 
of the Helen Ann Marie, close enough 
to see the threatening gestures of Brick¬ 
ed and his two crewmen. 

When peace was restored. Bricked 
chatted on the radio with another pilot 
Who was leading a relay team of six young 
swimmers across the Channel. "We got 
a good one here.” he said. "We got the 
trainer of Mark Spitz, the bloke that won 
ad them Olympic gold medals.” 

During the ninth hour, the wind, 
which had been blowing from the north¬ 
west, changed to a stiff southwester. driv¬ 
ing Counsilman off his Z-shaped course 
and past his intended landing point on 
Cap Gris-Nez. Required by the wind 
shift to pump for an additional five miles. 
Counsilman began to slacken. Hetzel. 
donning the Olympic cap. kept up a 
steady line of encouragement: “Go for 
the gold. Doc—two more hours and you 
swim into history.” 

Marge Counsilman, white with mal de 
nier but still watching Doc’s every stroke, 
said, “It reminds me of labor. I was 
shocked when he told me that he was 
going to do this, but after 36 years I knew 
I couldn't stop him. What a guy." 

Providentially the wind changed again 
in the final hours, driving Doc toward 
the shore in heaving swells. In celebra¬ 
tion, Scott broke out his harmonica and 
played a sea chanty while Captain Brick- 
ell danced a jig in the wheelhouse. When 
Doc touched ashore, everyone cheered, 
and Brickell let loose with a salute on 
the ship’s horn. 

Later, shivering in his sweat suit on 
the three-hour ride back to England. 
Counsilman had recovered enough to ob¬ 
serve, “It only hurt once—from the be¬ 
ginning to the end. It's like marriage. You 
should only do it once.” 

Ray Scott had a different reaction: “As 
Sir Walter Scott said, 'One crowded hour 
of glorious life is worth an age without a 
name.’ This swim today will make every¬ 
one who is on the seamy side of 55 walk 
six inches taller. We should all chuck 
out our chests.” end 
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Driving 18-wheel, 25-ton rigs cross-country or playing defensive tackle for the 
New York Jets, Joe Kleeko may look angelic, but he has mayhem on his mind 

by BOB OTTUM 


T here is something strange going on 
down there on the field. The New 
York Jets’ defense is shuffling into po¬ 
sition. and it’s clear there’s a cherub loose 
among the gorillas. It is No. 73. the right 
tackle. He is trotting up to the line 
daintily , no other word for it. His large, 
round face is completely without guile, 
and his blue eyes speak of peace on earth 
and goodwill to opponents. It is hard to 
tell in this light, but he seems to glow 
with a pink cleanliness; no doubt his halo 
is crushed down around his ears inside 
his helmet. It may sound odd, in view of 
what will happen when the ball is 
snapped, but it’s true that, standing there 
benignly surveying the quarterback. Joe 
Klecko looks positively cuddly. 


Ah, that’s it. It’s the stark contrast that 
makes this scene so strange. Everybody 
knows that defensive players snort and 
pop with hostile vibrations. They snarl 
and flash their teeth behind their face 
masks and, swollen with bloodlust, they 
paw at the turf. But not Klecko. He 
doesn’t need to go through such histri¬ 
onics to psych himself up, so firmly fixed 
is the sole aim of his game: getting a piece 
of the quarterback. 

“Hate quarterbacks,’’ says Klecko in 
a statement shockingly out of character 


with his appearance. Then he adds, 
“Well, no. I mean. I don't hate them as 
people. They’re probably nice guys who 
brush their teeth and call Mom once a 
week. I hate what quarterbacks stand for. 
They stand between me and success.” 

Now Klecko gets down into his stance, 
leans forward and carefully positions his 
right hand on the turf. The hand is rough¬ 
ly the size of a catcher’s mitt. He uses his 
right foot as a brace, twisting it into place. 
Then, slowly, he begins to swell, taking in 
huge drafts of air. And from almost any 
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angle, sighting at field level or looking 
down from above, Klecko gradually be¬ 
comes exactly as wide as he is high. 

As the play explodes and Klecko surg¬ 
es forward, one more early impression is 
clarified. The reason for that dainty 
gait—indeed, the reason for most of 
Klecko’s moves—is that his upper body 
rests on his hips like some great teetering 
rock overlooking Monument Valley. If 
Klecko ever falls, things will shatter. And 
now the play ends with Klecko lying 
belly-up and the quarterback clutched 
firmly in his arms. 

This assuredly doesn't happen on ev¬ 
ery play. There are still too many times 
when a frustrated Klecko stands alone 
back there, flailing his empty hands in 
the air and wondering where everybody 
else has gone. But the sacks and other 
tackles happen often enough to make the 
25-year-old Klecko the key defensive 
force on the young New York squad. He 


is in his third NFL season, and at that 
point in his career when his statistics are 
starting to take on a proper menace. Last 
year he led the Jets in quarterback sacks 
for the second time, with eight. He also 
racked up 139 tackles (62 unassisted) and 
blocked two point-after kicks and one 
field-goal attempt. In three games this 
season he has 20 tackles and one sack. 
“Sometimes I look around and Joe is all 
over the field,” says New York Coach 
Walt Michaels. 

Klecko. all 6' 3" and 264 pounds of 
him, has been years in the making. He is 
the end product of hundreds of hours of 
training, a survivor of times when it 
seemed he would never get the idea of 
the game. He has been pounded, kicked 
and coached into shape, and at last he is 
ready to rampage through the season and 
finish as an All-Pro. 

“You can sense the success in him.” 
says Michaels. “I look at Klecko and the 
words ‘pass rusher’ jump into my mind. 
It's his incredible quickness and the 
strength of his hands. If he gets a quarter¬ 
back in his grasp, he's down.” Says Of¬ 
fensive Lineman John Roman. “You 

Klecko rushes quarterbacks such as Cleveland’s 
Brian Sipe (17) almost as fiercely as he attacks 
his food, as Debbie and Michael very well know 


want talent? Not long after I met Joe. he 
opened 12 bottles of beer with his teeth. 
Now that's All-Pro.” 

This sort of tale makes the combina¬ 
tion of the monster and his mien doubly 
disconcerting. The realization grows 
slowly that Klecko’s angelic look has 
always been there, that the face came 
with the body in a delightful mismatch, 
reflecting an impish turn of nature and 
heritage. Looking at Klecko one gels a 
nagging feeling of having seen him be¬ 
fore. But where? At last, there it is in 
the mind's eye: Cupid a Captive, painted 
by Boucher in 1754 for the boudoir of 
Madame de Pompadour. The scene 
shows a chunky cupid surrounded by the 
Three Graces, who seem amorously 
frisky. Two cherubim hover overhead; 
either they have rescue in mind, or 
they’re about to wing down and join the 
party. The lop cherub—blond, pink and 
fat-legged—is Joe Klecko. 

Lord knows, it ain’t easy being a baby 
face. When Klecko was growing up. 
many kids tried to change that face 
by adding lumps here and abrasions 
there. This was in Chester, Pa., a tough 
workingman's town near Philadelphia, 
where a gentle demeanor is rewarded 
with another hit on the head. “Man. I 
was a terrible sissy, always, continued 
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KLECKO continued 


always getting beat up.” Klecko says. 

The family sprang from solid Polish 
stock; "not just Polish, but purebred." 
Klecko says. His dad was a truck driver 
and a triple-threat semi-pro halfback. 
While he never nudged his boy toward 
football, he would often regard him re¬ 
proachfully and sort of groan out loud. 
The young Klecko responded by becom¬ 
ing more reclusive. He retreated to an 
uncle's garage, where he pumped gas 
after school and spent the rest of his time 
converting a ’55 Chevy into a dragster. 

"It was while I was campaigning that 
car that I began to come out of it," Klecko 
says. “I wasn’t great—I was no Big Dad¬ 
dy Garlits—but that car was a brute, and 
drag-racing it on those quarter-mile strips 
took guts I didn’t know I had. I had it all 
full of trick things—to drive it you had 
to fight it. I never lost in it. The day af¬ 
ter I sold it. the guy who bought it wiped 
it out in his first race.” 

As a gesture to his dad. Klecko had 
made one brief run at football as a fresh¬ 
man at St. James High. This cameo ap¬ 
pearance consisted of a tryout on "the 
plank.” Says Klecko. “The coach threw 
down this 14-foot board, a 2-by-12. One 
guy would get up on each end of it. 
And then they would run at each other 
and crash head on in the middle. The 
guy still on the plank made the team." 
Klecko got up on his end of the board, 
but something in his silhouette, some 
suggestion of tenderness, infuriated the 
coach. “Oh, for God's sake. Klecko.” 
he yelled. And that did it. Klecko stepped 
down and went back to the garage. His 
dad—"He was pretty mad at me"—went 
back to brooding. 

Klecko grew three inches and added 
60 pounds in the two years following the 
plank fiasco, and before the start of his se¬ 
nior year he finally came storming out 
of the garage and announced to his dad. 
“I’m gonna play some football.” 

This time Klecko more or less bit the 
plank in half, made the team and tore 
his way through the season, playing on 
the defensive line and ending up on the 
all-county and all-league teams. When he 
graduated in 1971, several colleges ex¬ 
pressed interest. The problem was that 
they all proposed stashing him in a prep 
school until his grades matched his size. 

Klecko declined. “Listen, I couldn't 
go through another year of Jane Eyre" 
he says. "And I didn’t need college. I al¬ 
ready had a good job driving a truck." 
Beginning in his senior year of high 


school. Klecko had been a construction 
worker, driving dump trucks, and then 
was hired to muscle huge tractor-trailer 
rigs for Robbins Motor Transportation 
Inc. in Eddystone. Pa. Robbins special¬ 
izes in hauling heavy, ungainly stuff that 
other truckers won’t handle. Klecko was, 
and during the off-season still is, a nat¬ 
ural at wrestling the 18-wheelers. “I 
once fought my way across the country 
carrying a propeller for a supertanker." 
he says. "The thing weighed I30,00() 
pounds and was 22 feet across, wide as 
most roadways." 

It was a hardening experience. A 
member of the Robbins crew recalls rid¬ 
ing shotgun one time when Klecko 
jumped a long line of trucks at a refu¬ 
eling stop, reasoning that he was moving 
priority cargo, heavy equipment for a nu¬ 
clear plant. "The other drivers figured, 
priority my fanny,” the shotgunner says, 
"and a whole bunch of them came stroll¬ 
ing over to kick hell out of the driver. 
But when Joe came climbing down out 
of that cab, turning his shoulders to get 
out through the door, they all sort of 
gulped and said. ’Ah. nice rig you got 
here. kid. Just came over to look at it.’ " 

T his was pretty tame stuff compared 
to the Great Blackberry Brandy Ca¬ 
per. The year after Klecko graduated 
from high school and went into trucking 
full time, along came the Knights, a new 
semi-pro team based in Aston, a few 
miles from Chester. The Knights were 
made up of a few local former high school 
players and a clutch of semidisabled and 
definitely jaded retreads. Klecko signed 
on. but to protect his amateur status he 
1) played for free and 2) had himself list¬ 
ed as one Jim Jones, whose school was 
the University of Poland. The University 
of ... what? “You know.” says Klecko, 
“good old Cracow A&M.” 

The sandlot players were scarred and 
bent and disillusioned; not all of them 
had teeth. The quarterback was 5' 1" and 
played in horn-rimmed glasses. The back¬ 
up quarterback didn’t have a thumb on 
his right hand. The action was strictly 
down and dirty. 

“If a guy missed a block,” Klecko says, 
"he’d roll over and snap at a passing leg. 
trying to rip out the calf muscle. Listen, 
we were playing the Hagerstown Bears, 
and I had been beating my man on the 
pass rush every time. Finally he hauled 
off and kicked me in the groin It almost 


killed me. I crawled back to our team, 
all doubled over, and you think I got sym¬ 
pathy? ‘Get him. you dummy,’ they said. 
So on the next play, I steamrolled him 
over backward and then drop-kicked him 
in the ribs. That settled that.” 

Before and after games the Aston 
Knights stoked up on blackberry bran¬ 
dy. "We’d go on a trip, the bus would be 
loaded with it.” Klecko says. "We’d get 
to a town where we were going to play, 
and first thing, five guys would be dis¬ 
patched to buy a case. Those guys 
couldn’t suit up without it. The brandy 
made them fierce and kept their guts 
warm on cold days. The one-thumbed 
quarterback sometimes played so drunk 
he’d lean against the center to keep from 
falling down. He’d bark out. ‘Hut, hut, 
hut'.' and everybody’s eyes would water 
and guys would almost faint. The fumes 
hung over us like a mushroom cloud.” 

Still, it was playing for the Aston 
Knights that led Klecko to Temple Uni¬ 
versity and, ultimately, the Jets. When 
Aston equipment manager John DiGre- 
gorio look the same job with Temple, he 
told Coach Wayne Hardin about Jim 
Jones-Klecko. "O.K., I’ll look at the game 
films." Hardin said. "Game films?” said 
DiGregorio. "They can’t afford ’em. And 
besides, they’d probably be X-rated. Just 
look at the kid.” 

Hardin did, and he came away so im¬ 
pressed that he agreed to a pact of sorts 
with Klecko: no prep school. Maybe a 
few remedial touches here and there. Just 
come to college. And Temple gained a 
240-pound student, an angelic-looking 
truck driver with a 53-inch chest, a 38- 
inch waist, arms like beer kegs and an 
abiding hatred of Jane Eyre. He wasn’t 
a typical freshman; in one of his first 
scrimmages Klecko turned Hardin's best 
running back upside down and dropped 
him on his head, thus sidelining him with 
a badly sprained neck. 

By his senior season Klecko was sec¬ 
ond-string All-America, and in the 1977 
NFL draft the Jets selected him in the 
sixth round. Draftee No. 144. 

Klecko’s face didn’t show it—how 
could a sweet face like that reflect such a 
thing?—but the big cherub was plenty 
miffed about that sixth-round business. 
Michaels says that when Klecko showed 
up at camp, he walked through the wall 
instead of the door, which is hyperbole, 
and then sat down and ate 12 pork chops, 
which is pure truth. Before that camp 
opened. Klecko had trained maniacally. 
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doing countless bench presses each day 
and running in his dangerously forward- 
toppling style while jabbing at the air 
with one-pound bolts clenched in each 
fist. Klecko had won 34 of 35 amateur 
boxing matches, and literally fought his 
way onto the Jets’ roster. On one occa¬ 
sion, he thoughtfully removed a fellow 
rookie’s helmet by the face mask before 


belting him in the nose. His teammates 
took to calling him Killer. 

Klecko's intensity extends even unto 
the training table. “Now. then,” he says, 
“are we going to eat—or are we going to 
mess around? Let me know what it’s go¬ 
ing to be." He puts down his tray and 
checks it for symmetry. On one side there 
is a huge fish filet, shadowed by a moun¬ 


tain of tartar sauce. On the other side 
are three sizable Swiss steaks under a rich 
onion-and-mushroom gravy. Off to one 
edge are three eclairs. Two 16-ounce pa¬ 
per cups contain Klecko's own brew: half 
iced tea, half lemonade. 

He is being watched while he eats; tim¬ 
ing, the kitchen staff knows, is everything. 
When the fish filet, is gone, the cook 
brings two more. “Just think, someday 
I’m going to have to come down off this 
weight,” Klecko says. “Right now I’m 
burning it at, oh, maybe five, six pounds 
a game.” He barely pauses, and the cook 
reappears. He puts down a new plate. It 
contains three more Swiss steaks with 
gravy. 

Now it remains for Klecko to make 
All-Pro away from the dinner table, a 
designation he dearly wants to attain a 
few times in the five or so years left in his 
huge body. He figures pure Polish blood 
can boil only so long, and he already has 
everything else he wants. Klecko, his wife 
Debbie and their 3-year-old son Michael 
live graciously in an expensive new home 
in West Chester, which is where folks 
from Chester move when they’ve got it 
locked. After football, he expects to be¬ 
come a trucking executive for Robbins 
and a sales executive for Davidson Sup¬ 
ply Co. Inc. of Brooklyn, which he also 
represents in the off-season. The two go 
together. “You sell a customer a mess of 
cast-steel pipe," Klecko says, “and then, 
in effect, you say to the customer, ‘Listen, 
you want someone to haul that pipe to 
you?’ Business relationships are delicate. 
In business you have to solve a problem. 
In football you can beat it up.” 

Off the field. Klecko’s behavior is un¬ 
failingly appropriate to his cherubic face. 
He holds Michael in his big hands with 
surprising gentleness while he explains 
what Daddy does for a living. “I play a 
man in front of me.” Klecko says. “All 
right. The man is obstructing me from 
getting to my destination, which is the 
ballcarrier. Now, I must physically abuse 
this man if he continues to obstruct me. 

I then proceed on my path to the ball¬ 
carrier and I lay the hardest hit on him 
that I can. And the play is over when 
he’s on the ground or out of play.” 

In the background, Debbie is hum¬ 
ming something. An old tune, perhaps. 
Can it be ... ? But no, she's too young 
for that. Still, there was a moment there 
when you could have sworn that she was 
intoning, “Have you heard I married an 
angel—” end 



To KlecKO. toot ball's something for the short haul, but trucking's his game for the long run. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


by Ron Reid 


Harrington is unharried 

It doesn't bother Jackson State's Perry Harrington that few have heard of him 
and his 8.3 yards per carry average, because the NFL scouts know all about him 


S ometime early next May, long after 
the 1979 college football season is 
history and the All-Americas have been 
selected and the Heisman Trophy has 
been awarded. Perry Harrington finally 
will get what he deserves—recognition 
as one of the finest running backs in the 
nation. 

This belated tribute should occur no 
later than Round 1 of the NFL draft. In 
Harrington’s case, that rite of spring will 
serve to point up a wrong of autumn. 
For he seems certain to be selected ahead 
of a legion of more publicized players, in¬ 
cluding many who, by then, will have ac¬ 
cepted the honors for which Harrington 
never was considered. 

Odd, this lack of recognition. After all, 
last year, as a junior, Harrington led his 
10-1 team by racking up 1,105 yards and 
12 touchdowns, seven of which were 
scored on runs of 30 yards or longer. He 
also rushed for 125 yards or more in four 
games. He carried the ball only 1 33 times, 
which means his average gain was 8.3 
yards—or almost a full yard better than 
that of Billy Sims, the Heisman winner. 

The problem is that Harrington did 
all this good work for Jackson State, a 
predominantly black school in Jackson, 
Miss, whose football program gets na¬ 
tional attention only in the spring, when 
the pros pick their annual contingent of 
players off the Tiger roster. The rest of 
the time, Jackson and the Southwestern 
Athletic Conference in which it plays are 
rarely heard of—for one thing, their 
games appear on TV less often than Irish 
hurling—and consequently are largely ig¬ 
nored by those who cast ballots for post¬ 
season honors. Consider this. Jackson 
Slate has had at least 10 alumni make 
the NFL Pro Bowl but is still waiting to 
get a first-team All-America selectee. 


Among the overlooked have been Coy 
Bacon, Robert Brazile, Verlon Biggs, 
Lem Barney, Rich Caster, Jerome Bar- 
kum, Harold Jackson, Speedy Duncan, 
Leon Gray and Walter Payton. 

Harrington is unconcerned about his 
performing in such athletic obscurity. As 
the ninth child—and one of only two 



Underneath that hat Harrington has a good head. 


boys—in a family of 11, Harrington is ill- 
prepared to be the center of attention, 
even if he wanted to be. Describing him¬ 
self as “a homebody type of person,” Har¬ 
rington expresses no regrets about hav¬ 
ing stayed in Jackson. 

“You can look at it two ways,” he says. 
“If I had gone to a place like Oklahoma 
or USC, I might have been better known 
or I might have been on the bench. I 
think I had a chance to develop better 
here than I might have had at a bigger 
school. It’s still nice being close to home 
and around friends. They know what I’m 
doing and they appreciate it.” 

So do NFL scouts. To that choosy elec¬ 
torate. Harrington is a blue-chip candi¬ 
date. “He’s a cinch to be taken very high 
in the next draft,” says Gil Brandt, the 
Cowboys’ vice-president for player de¬ 
velopment. “He’s as good a back as there 
is anywhere in the country,” says Joe 
Woolley, an Oiler scout. “Sims and 
White are the two best-known backs 
around, but Harrington might be better 
than either of them.” 

The pros hanker after Harrington for 
several reasons, starting with his com¬ 
bination of size (5' 11", 208) and speed 
(4.44 for the 40). Harrington is strong 
and solid enough to break tackles or pow¬ 
er over a defender, but given a choice, 
he wisely prefers to outmaneuver or out¬ 
run the pursuit. 

“When I’ve got the ball,” he says, “the 
thing I think about most is ‘get away’— 
get away from the defender and try not 
to get hit too hard. Sometimes I think, 
‘What am I doing out there where ev¬ 
erybody’s trying to hit me?’ I figure I’ve 
accomplished something when I say to 
myself, ‘That dude right there, you bet¬ 
ter get away from him,’ and do it. Some¬ 
times I look at myself on the films and 
say, ‘Man, I did that? Hard to believe!’ ” 

Harrington, who was the Mississippi 
state high school low-hurdles champion 
in 1975 and ’76—his best was a 19.0 in 
the 180-yard event—also has superb bal¬ 
ance and heavily muscled thighs, which 
combined with his speed make him hard 
to bring down even when he is sent in¬ 
side the tackles. The pro scouts are also 
impressed with another of Harrington’s 
continued 
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Come and spend some time with us. We'll take you on a 
tour that will fascinate you and show you displays that will 
amaze you. All in all. it's an incredible experience. 

You'll see some great new technological developments 
to deal with fuel economy and pollution 

Incredible Commitment. 

Since 1978 we've hired thousands of new engineers, 
scientists and technicians. 

In 3 years we'll have added over 8V2 million square feet 
of additional manufacturing and research space. We re al¬ 
ready retooling most of our assembly plants. And by 1985 
Ford Motor Company will have spent 20 billion dollars to re¬ 
shape. rethink and reinvent the automobile. 

What we’re doing is Incredible. 

See flow we put together engines that think for themselves. 

How we put 8,000 miles of rough road conditions on a 
car in just 2 weeks without ever having to put it on the road. 

How we can make cars that tell you how they feel. 

You'll see a new idea for an engine that could increase gas 
mileage up to 20% over a conventional engine of equal size 
And you'll learn all about an incredible idea, a big car that's 


made out of plastic, reinforced with graphite so it weighs the 
same as a small car. 

What you can own is Incredible. 

If you want to see some incredible ideas a lot closer to 
home, go to your local Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer on 
October 12 and see our 1980 cars and trucks 

You'll see a small turbo-charged 4-cylinder engine that 
can accelerate like some cars with V-8 engines 
You'll see full-size and luxury cars with our new 
automatic overdrive transmission that's designed to give 
you better fuel economy at highway speeds. 

And you'll see cars with computers built right in the 
dashboard to tell you if the car is functioning "OK" in eleven 
important areas. 

Once you see it all, you'll say, Ford, that's incredible! 

For tour information write: 

The Incredible Ford 
Factory Tour, 

Box 2000, 

Dearborn, Ml 48121. 
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stats, the 3.0 grade point average he has 
as a business finance major. He hopes to 
become an accountant, and his first cli¬ 
ent may be himself, because he is en¬ 
tertaining thoughts of acting as his own 
agent come spring. Harrington also gets 
high marks when he blocks for other Ti¬ 
ger ballcarriers. 

“I enjoy doing a good job of blocking 
as much as I do running, say, 70 yards 
for a touchdown,” he says. 

Through the Tigers’ first two games 
this season Harrington had to get a lot 
of his enjoyment from blocking because 
a severely bruised big toe has not only di¬ 
minished his acceleration but also made 
running downright painful. Nonetheless, 
he rushed for 91 yards on 15 carries in a 
season-opening 14-7 victory over Ala¬ 
bama Slate. A week later he gained 73 
yards running out of the Tigers’ wish¬ 
bone and scored twice in the second half 
as J ackson State rebounded from a 21 -10 
third-quarter deficit to beat Tennessee 
State 27-21. Last Saturday, Harrington, 
his toe still ailing, gained only 38 yards 
on six carries as Jackson State beat Prai¬ 
rie View A&M 24-6. 

Wishbone backs often need tutoring 
in pass receiving when they move on to 
the pros, but Harrington’s hands are sure 
enough right now, both for NFL scouts 
and Jackson State Coach W. C. Gorden. 

“He convinced me last year that he 
can catch the football,” Gorden says. 
“One example really stands out. Against 
Florida A&M [in last year's Division 
1-AA playoffs, a 15-10 defeat for the Ti- 
gersl our quarterback pitched to Perry 
on the option. They were stunting so that 
their linebacker met Perry at the same in¬ 
stant the ball arrived. It was about 10° 
that day, with a wind-chill factor of about 
zero, but Perry not only caught the pitch, 
he almost broke the tackle.” 

Gorden is equally sure that Harrington 
has the potential to be as good as or even 
better than Payton, the Bears' superlative 
running back whom Gorden coached in 
1971. “He’s larger than Walter,” Gor¬ 
den says. “He has bigger legs, and he 
has the ability to run up the middle as 
well as go to the outside.” 

Harrington prefers to liken his style 
to that of Franco Harris, whom he ad¬ 
mires for his heady technique of saving 
his explosive burst until the very moment 
the hole opens. But there is something 
Harrington would like to match, even 
more than Harris’ running technique— 
the off-field accomplishments of the Oil¬ 


ers’ Earl Campbell. Like Campbell, Har¬ 
rington grew up dirt poor and he hopes 
to spend part of his NFL signing bonus 
on a new house for his mother. 

“I think my mother did a good job 
of raising us,” says Harrington, who did 
not have a close relationship with his fa¬ 
ther. “I never had much of what I want¬ 
ed but I never suffered for anything, so 
if I do get some money—and if it’s 
$100 it will be more than I’m used to— 
I think I’d get Mama a better place to 
live." 

Come May, when acknowledgment of 
Harrington's talent becomes wide¬ 
spread—and negotiable—he should be 
able to give his mother an award, too, 
even if he doesn’t get any himself. 


THE WEEK 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


SOUTHWEST K&- 

heights with an I formation loaded with flashy 
backs. Texas A&M has plummeted to old 
depths. A jarring 17-7 Southwest Conference 
loss to Baylor left the Aggies 0-2 for the first 
time since 1969. Conversely, the Bears, pow¬ 
ered by Walter Abercrombie's 137 yards rush¬ 
ing, are 2-0 for the first time since 1965. The 
Aggie attack produced only three first downs 
in the opening half and then committed four 
turnovers after the intermission. 

‘T’ve never seen a team make so many yards 
and so few points,” said Arkansas Coach Lou 
Holtz after his Hogs swamped Colorado State 
36-3. The Razorbacks won handily despite 
the Rams’ 363 yards in total offense, 196 of 
them in 20 carries by Larry Jones. 

Substitute quarterbacks rescued Houston 
and Southern Methodist. When Delrick 
Brown of the Cougars reinjured his right 
shoulder in the third period against Florida 
the score was 7-7. Terry Elston took Brown’s 
place and spurred the Cougars to a 14-10 
win, directing a 65-yard drive that he finished 
off with a six-yard TD run. After SMU’s Mike 
Ford suffered torn knee ligaments in the sec¬ 
ond period, Jim Bob Taylor came in, prompt¬ 
ly fired a 15-yard touchdown pass and guid¬ 
ed the Mustangs past TCU 27-7. 

1. TEXAS (O-O) 

2. HOUSTON (2-0) 3. ARK ANS AS (1 -0) 

Q/~\| | Til In what may go down as one 
OUU I n of the most stunning upsets 
ever in the South, highly touted Georgia lost 
at home to Wake Forest, which a couple of 
weeks back was proclaimed the second-worst 
team in the nation by none other than Pent¬ 


house magazine. The Deacons, winners only 
26 times in the last 10 seasons, brought their 
record to 2-0 as they twice came from be¬ 
hind and won 22-21. More than that, they 
tore apart the Bulldogs’ once-proud defense, 
gaining 287 yards on the ground— 189 of them 
by James McDougald—and 283 through the 
air. Wake pulled the game out when Jay Ven- 
uto teamed up with McDougald on a nine- 
yard scoring pass early in the fourth quarter. 
With the victory secured, Deacon Coach John 
Mackovic sounded off against Georgia sports- 
writers, who he felt had degraded his play¬ 
ers. “I’ve never read more disgusting stuff in 
my life than I’ve read the two days we’ve 
been here," Mackovic said. “ 'Mackovic’s 
Meatballs.’ That’s a bunch of garbage." 

Maryland ended the nation’s longest major- 
college victory streak at 11 by shocking Clem- 
son 19-0 in an ACC confrontation. When 
Dale Castro wasn’t busy establishing a Tcrp 
record with four field goals, teammate Char¬ 
lie Wysocki was pounding out 178 yards. 

For the second week in a row. North Car¬ 
olina State had to scramble to come out ahead, 
this time against ACC opponent Virginia. The 
Wolfpack built a 31-7 halftime lead as Quar¬ 
terback Scott Smith scored on three plunges 
and tossed a 69-yard touchdown pass, all in 
the second period. But with Tom Vigorito 
rushing for 192 yards and two TDs, the Cav¬ 
aliers stormed back and narrowly lost 31-27. 

“I’ve never seen one man handle an of¬ 
fense like he can,” said Arizona State Coach 
Frank Kush of Florida Stale Nose Guard Ron 
Simmons, who was instrumental in the Sem- 
inoles’ rousing 31-3 win. “We had to double¬ 
team him, and he still gave us fits.” 

Both Miamis won—the Hurricanes from 
Florida beat Louisville 24-12, and the Red¬ 
skins from Ohio downed Kentucky 15-14. 

1. ALABAMA (1-0) 

2. N.C. STATE (2-0) 3. MARYLAND (2-0) 

MinWCQT Northwestern’s worst 
IVIIUVVl.01 fear was put to rest. The 
Wildcats won’t have another winless season 
this year. That was assured by a 27-22 vic¬ 
tory over Wyoming that broke a 12-game non¬ 
winning streak. The Wildcats held off the 
Cowboys when Safety Ben Butler intercepted 
a pass with 1:19 left, his second end-zone theft 
of the fourth quarter. Giving the offense some 
unaccustomed oomph was sophomore Mike 
Kerrigan, a third-string quarterback who 
passed for 193 yards and one touchdown. 

Less difficulty was encountered by three 
other Big Ten teams: Michigan State zapped 
Oregon 41-17, Indiana trampled Vanderbilt 
44-13 and Wisconsin brought down Air 
Force 38-0. Powering the Spartan offense 
were Derek Hughes (three touchdowns on 
runs of two, three and 100 yards, the last with 
a kickoff return) and Steve Smith (154 yards 
rushing, plus five receptions for 63 more). 
Hoosier Cornerback Tim Wilbur did it all, 
continued 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
RICHARD PRYOR, 
LIVE IN CONCERT” 
ON VIDEOCASSETTE. 



The film that's breaking movie-house rec¬ 
ords everywhere is now available on pre¬ 
recorded wdeocassette-exclusively through 
TIME LIFE VIDEO. In either BETA or VHS 
format. For just $55 per cassette (add sales 
tax, if applicable). 

The videotape, like the film, is completely 
uncensored and contains the kind of lan¬ 
guage you might expect from a man who 
"tells it like it is." 

You will receive exactly the same show that 
people have been talking about for months. 
That The New York Times said was "wickedly 
funny." And Rolling Stone called "the best 
example yet of his ability to see and convey 
the humor in pain." 

You can also get outrageous Grace Jones 
doing her own special thing. And Grammy 
Award-winner Billy Joel doing his. Each 
$39.95 (add sales tax, if applicable) 


FREE FOR FILLING OUT THE COUPON. 

Even if you don't want to buy any of these video¬ 
cassettes at this time, you can still get a free dust- 
proof jacket-valued at SL50—that fits both 
BETA and VHS videocassettes. And information 
about THE TIME LIFE VIDEO CLUB. 


Call toll-free 800 523-7600 (national) or 
800 662-5)80 (in Pennsylvania). Or fill out 
and return this coupon to: 


TIME LIFE VIDEO 
Timet Life Bldg., Room 3248 SI 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
Please send me: □ Richard Pryor Live in Concert lor $55 

□ Grace Jones for $3995 □ Billy Joel lor $39 95 (add 
salestai.il applicable) 

My VCR is (check one): □ BETA or □ VHS 
Method of payment: 

□ Enclosed in an envelope with this coupon is my check 

or money order lor $- 

□ Charge to my credit card the total amount of 


American Express Q Visa □ Master Charge C 


Credit Card #__ Exp. Date_ 

Signature_Date- 

Name 

Address_Apt_ 

City._State_Zip 


Free Dust-Proof Videocassette Jacket. 

□ I do not wish to purchase any cassettes at this time, but 
please send me the tree cassette tacket. and information 
on the new TIME LIFE VIDEO CLUB 
Offer expires December 31. 1979, good only in continental U S 



making six lackles, busting up two passes, re¬ 
covering a fumble and running back an in¬ 
terception 70 yards for a touchdown. 

Minnesota’s new coach, Joe Salem, sprang 
a new offense on visiting Ohio State—a 
double wing T with a man in motion. The 
Gophers scored the first two times they had 
the ball to take a lead over the Buckeyes for 
the first time since 1972 and were on top 17-7 
at halftime. From there on, though. State 
tightened its defense and Quarterback Art 
Schlichter perked up the offense, most nota¬ 
bly with a 32-yard touchdown jaunt in the 
fourth period that gave OSU a 21-17 victory. 
Minnesota lost despite a 221-yard rushing ef¬ 
fort by Fullback Garry White and despite hav¬ 
ing a 505-to-295-yard edge in total offense. 

All the scoring at Illinois came in the third 
period, Gerry Ellis of Missouri sandwiching 
scoring runs of 19 and 24 yards around a 
three-yarder by Mike Holmes of the Illini. El¬ 
lis finished with 173 yards rushing, and the Ti¬ 
gers made their 14-6 lead stand up. 

Among the other Big Eight teams to beat 
outsiders were Nebraska, which throttled 
Utah State 35-14, and Oklahoma, which la¬ 
bored past Iowa 21-6. Jeff Quinn became the 
first Husker quarterback since 1964 to run 
for J00 or more yards, ending up with 112. 
Also among Nebraska’s 551 yards gained were 
96 passing yards by Quinn and 167 rushing 
yards by I. M. Hipp, who scored three times. 
Oklahoma had the same old problem: fum¬ 
bles. The Sooners lost five of their seven bob¬ 
bles. Three were coughed up by Heisman Tro¬ 
phy winner Billy Sims, who gained 106 yards 
in 23 carries and scored twice. 

For the first time since 1963 Colorado was 
blanked at home, losing 44-0 to Louisiana 
State. The Tigers scored in every period, stole 
four passes and yielded only 21 yards rushing. 

1. NEBRASKA (1-0) 

2. NOTRE DAME (1-0) 3. OKLAHOMA (1-0) 

\A/FQT ^ os An S e ' es in the midst 
VV L.O I of its worst heat-wave/smog 
siege in nearly 25 years, Purdue Coach Jim 
Young delayed for a day his team's arrival in 
L.A. to play UCLA. In the end, Young wished 
he hadn’t shown up at all. His Boilermakers 
fell behind 21-0 en route to being upset 
31-21. On offense, the Bruins were paced by 
Tailback Freeman McNeil, who ran for 176 
yards, and Quarterback Rick Bashore, who 
threw for two touchdowns and twice plunged 
a yard for scores. Purdue’s Mark Herrmann, 
who was sacked three times and had three of 
his throws intercepted, connected on 14 of 
24 passes for 191 yards and two TDs. 

Three other Pac 10 teams defeated non- 
conference opponents. Washington flattened 
Utah 41-7 with the aid of a 95-yard kickoff re¬ 
turn for a TD by Kyle Stevens. Washington 
State beat Montana 34-14, and Stanford over¬ 
came a 29-24 deficit to beat San Jose State 
45-29 as Tailback Mike Dotterer set a school 


mark for a freshman by scoring three times. 

Southern Cal and California won confer¬ 
ence games. “We’re not No. 1,” insisted USC 
Coach John Robinson. “We’re just strug¬ 
gling.” Some struggle. Even without Heisman 
Trophy aspirant Charles White (injured 
shoulder) and Offensive Tackle Anthony Mu¬ 
noz (out for the season with tom ligaments 
in his left knee), the Trojans creamed Ore¬ 
gon State 42-5. USC scored on its first five 
possessions and got 126 yards rushing and 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Junior Quarterback Jay Venuto, 
who didn’t throw a pass all last season, com¬ 
pleted 20 of 34 attempts for 273 yards and 
three touchdowns in leading Wake Forest to a 
22-21 upset over highly favored Georgia. 

DEFENSE: Mike Singletary, a 6'1", 227- 
pound junior linebacker for Baylor, had a 
hand in 22 tackles—12 of them solos—and re¬ 
covered a Texas A&M fumble as the Bears 
surprised the Aggies by a score of 17-7. 


two touchdowns from freshman Tailback 
Mike Harper, who filled in for White. Cal 
won 10-7 at Arizona, where Joe Cooper boot¬ 
ed a wobbly, partially blocked 31-yard field 
goal with two seconds left. 

1. USC (2-0) 

2. WASHINGTON (2-0) 3. UCLA (1-1) 

P A QT Pittsburgh and Penn State dis- 
L./iO I played new offensive talents as 
they won easily. Fullback Randy McMillan, 
who led North Hartford (Md.) JC to a 20-0 
record the past two seasons, rumbled for 141 
yards in the Panthers’ 24-0 rout of Kansas. 
And freshman Quarterback Dan Marino 
flicked a 23-yard scoring pass to senior Ralph 
Still, who also scored twice on passes from 
first-string signal caller Rick Trocano. Penn 
State’s new quarterback, Dayle Tate, passed 
for two touchdowns, and freshman Tailback 
Curt Warner scored on runs of seven and 18 
yards and on a 62-yard pass play in the sec¬ 
ond period. Warner ended up with 100 yards 
rushing, 109 on four kickoff returns and 71 
more on two pass catches. That gave him a 
total of 280 yards gained, a record for a Nit- 
tany Lion freshman. Final score: Penn State 
45, Rutgers 10. 

Syracuse beat West Virginia 24-14. Joe 
Morris rushed for 166 yards for the Orange, 
and David Warner tossed a 38-yard TD pass. 

Both Army and Navy scored 26 points and 
both won. The Cadets’ new coach, Lou Sa- 
ban, came up with a 26-10 victory over Con¬ 
necticut in his debut. The Middies stormed 
The Citadel 26-7. 

1. PENN STATE (1-0) 

2. PITTSBURGH (1-0) 3. SYRACUSE (1-1) 
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Zenith Audio Components. 
Specs, specs & more specs. 


You know the Zenith name 
means great television. Now it 
means great audio, too. Check 
out some of the specs. 


SPECS ON POWER 

Zeniths MC7051 receiver 
delivers 40 watts per channel 
minimum. With both channels 
driven into 8 ohms from 20 to 
20,000 Hz, there’s only 0.05% or 
less Total Harmonic Distortion. 
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The pre-amp section provides 
excellent tone with a minimum of 
distortion. There are Hi and Lo fil¬ 
ters. A loudness switch. Two-way 
tape monitor. And much more. 

The tuner has IC’s and ceramic 
filters to help eliminate noise and 
station interference. A Phase- 
Locked Loop MPX-IC gives pin¬ 
point stereo separation by lock¬ 
ing onto the stereo signal of the 
station you select. 

SPECS ON SOUND 


lo o 

Allegro 4000 speakers are so 
efficient that comparable-sized 
air suspension speakers need 
twice the amplifier power to 
match their sound reproduction. 

They’re accurate, too. As illus¬ 
trated here, the Allegro 4000 
response curve is so flat, it 
hardly looks like a curve at all. 

The Allegro 4000 has a 12-inch 
cone type woofer with a high 
excursion phenolic voice coil. A 



The raised platter is heavy 
die-cast and lathe-cut aluminum 
weighing nearly three pounds. The 
tone arm is a highly sensitive, 
static-balanced S shape made of 
tubular aluminum for a gentle 
tracking force. Combined with a 
high quality magnetic cartridge, 
you get excellent performance 
and tracking. 

The MC9050 also includes 
strobe, anti-skate control and 
bidirectional hydraulically- 
damped cueing. 


midrange with a 5-inch cone in its 
own subenclosure. And a brilliant 
3 l /2-inch horn tweeter. 

AUegro 4000's, like all AUogro 
speakers, also feature a tuned port 
that uses air pumped by the 
wohfer to extend and reinforce the 
bass response. And helps reduce 
distortion. 

And for final fine tuning, the 
treble and midrange controls are 
right up front. 

SPECS ON DIRECT DRIVE 

Zenith’s MC9050 direct-drive, 
semi-automatic turntable 
eliminates "cogging" because 
torque remains constant. You get 
no hesitation. And better than 
-7OdB of rumble. At 0.03% 
WRMS, wow and flutter are 
virtually eliminated. 




SPECS ON TAPE 


For fast start ups. Zenith's 
MC9070 Stereo Cassette Deck 
depends on a reliable high-torque, 
frequency-governed DC motor. 
There are three-position bias and 
equalization switches that assure 
you optimum frequency response 
on any type of tape: 30 to 15,000 
Hz on normal, 30 to 15,000 Hz on 
Cr0 2 and 30 to 16,000 Hz on FeCr. 

A ■ 
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You get twin VU meters. And 
you can set the level for each 
channel during record. 

To make your recording and 
playback even better, we included 
a Dolby* Noise Reduction system. 

THERE’S MORE TO ZENITH 
THAN SPECS, S PECS , SPECS^ 

What really counts is the 
sound. So stop by your nearby 
Zenith dealer and listen closely 
to the full line of components he 
has to offer. And let your ears be 
the final judge. 


TkM£Zi* 


Audio. The Flipside of Zenith. 
































Having Vicky’s 
tonsils out 
in Phoenix 
got her home 
to die ice cream 
two days fester. 
And two days 
cheaper. 



She had one-day surgery 
in a Surgicenter. 

If you think the cost of feeding and 
housing a family is out of sight, consider 
the cost of health care. In recent years it's 
also climbed faster than the rate of 
inflation itself. 

That's why an ambulatory surgical 
center is such a boon to Phoenix's families. 
It's impressively reducing surgical costs by 
eliminating hospital stays for routine 
procedures whenever possible. Vicky's 
tonsillectomy, for instance. 

Look at these figures. Based on a cost 
study of eight operations, using the 
Surgicenter's facilities costs from 42% to 
61% less than the hospital's. Even 
surgeon’s fees are lower, from 18% to 38%. 

Now that’s proof-positive health care 
costs can be contained. All it takes is the 
interest and commitment of aware 
communities like Phoenix. 

We're really hopeful their success will 
inspire others to follow suit. Because as a 
major part of the nation’s private health 
insurance system, which provides general 
health care coverage for 179.000,000 
Americans and protection against major 
medical expenses for nearly 140,000,000, 
one of our deep commitments is to 
keeping health care affordable to the 
greatest number of people. And if costs 
can be kept down, premiums can, too. 

And we're doing our part to help. For 
instance, many of our companies are 
cutting costs by paying for pre¬ 
hospitalization testing and second 
opinions for surgery. 

If you're interested in cutting health 
care costs in your corner of the world, we're 
interested in helping you out. We've put 
together a booklet on Cutting Health Care 
Costs with Ambulatory Surgical Centers. 
And it’s free. Write us at Health Insurance 
Institute, Department 16,1850 K Street, 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20006. 

THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 

Let's Keep Health Care Healthy. 
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by Peter Gammons 



As his son and dad listen. Yai makes another hit. 


The last 
was the 
toughest 


No. 3,000 for Carl Yastrzemski was only 
a ground ball, but it set off fireworks 


W hen it came, it came simply and— 
considering the occasion—undra- 
matically, a routine ground ball just past 
the reach of Yankee Second Baseman 
Willie Randolph with two outs and no 
one on in the ninth inning of a 9-2 game. 
But the point was that it had come, at 
last, and as Carl Yastrzemski rounded 
first base shortly after 9:39 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Sept. 12, the celebration be¬ 
gan. Horns blared, streamers sailed from 
the bleachers, and the message board 
blinked “3000/3000/3000.” Yaz had his 
3,000th hit, becoming the 15th player to 
get that many in the majors and the first 
American Leaguer to have 3,000 hits and 
400 home runs. 

As the game was stopped and team¬ 
mates, Yankees, family, fans, photogra¬ 
phers, owners, politicians, publicity 
hounds and security guards engulfed Ya¬ 
strzemski, his face showed the strain of 
the previous few days. “I just wish it were 
over,” he had said repeatedly to the horde 
of newsmen who had followed him. Now 
it was. 

“I know one thing,” Yaz said when 
he stepped to a microphone that had been 
brought to the first-base coach’s box, 
“this one was the hardest of the 3,000.” 
He laughed and continued, “1 took so 
long to do it because I’ve enjoyed all 
those standing ovations you’ve given me 
the last three days.” Then, seriously, “I’ve 
faced all kinds of pressure situations be¬ 
fore, but none of them ever bothered me. 
This did. I was almost embarrassed I 
hadn't gotten it the last couple of days.” 

The ordeal had really begun two and 
a half months before. On June 30 Yaz 
homered off old friend Luis Tiant of the 
Yankees for a 3-2 Red Sox victory. That 
hit, in the season’s 72nd game, was the 
2,950th of his career and gave him a 
batting average of .306, with 16 homers 
and 53 RBls. To his teammates it seemed 
certain that only those among them who 
held mid-August dates in the clubhouse 
pool on No. 3,000 had a chance of col¬ 
lecting the $210 in the pot. 

But that day Yastrzemski’s right Achil¬ 
les tendon became inflamed, and soon 
the left one started bothering him, too. 
He limped through the second half of 


the season. The pain in his ankles be¬ 
came so severe that he played in sneakers. 
By Wednesday night he was playing first 
base with spikes on his left foot and a 
sneaker on his right. When he came to 
bat in the ninth, he had hit only .220 
with five homers and 26 RBIs since June 
30. Yaz, 40, was looking it. 

Hit No. 2,999 had come on his last at 
bat on Sunday. Sept. 9, so that it seemed 
reasonable he would get the big one the 
next night. On Monday evening, scalp¬ 
ers were getting $50 a ticket on Yawkey 
Way, local pols came piling out of their 
limos, and as Yastrzemski stepped to the 
plate with two out in the first, everyone 
in Fenway Park stood and roared for him. 
A plane circled overhead flashing yaz— 
3,000, and with each pitch from Balti¬ 
more’s Dennis Martinez, thousands of 
flashbulbs flickered in the ball park. 

Well, the flashbulbs kept flickering, 
pitch after pitch, for three days and 13 
at bats. Yastrzemski flied out his first 
time up Monday and went 0 for 4 for 
the night, admitting, after going 24 games 
without a walk—and this is the man 
who is fifth on the alltime list in walks— 
that he was “anxious and swinging at 
pitches I normally would never swing 
at." In the first inning Tuesday he faced 
the Yankees and Tiant, whom Yaz calls 
“brother,” and finally did walk, to begin 
an 0-for-3 night against Tiant, Ron Davis 
and Rich Gossage. 

Yastrzemski tried to pretend that none 
of this was getting to him. At 4:15 each af¬ 
ternoon he threw batting practice to his 
17-year-old son Mike and performed his 
usual clubhouse pranks, but the strain on 
him and everyone around him was begin¬ 
ning to show. By Wednesday night scalp¬ 
ers were getting only $12 a seat. There 
were no planes overhead, and only two 
banners remained in the bleachers. Yaz’ 
four children were missing school in Flor¬ 
ida. They were part of a family entourage 
of 26 that Yaz kiddingly said was “mak¬ 
ing this the most expensive hit of my ca¬ 
reer—they’re costing me $600 a day.” 

Catfish Hunter walked Yastrzemski his 
first time up Wednesday and was round¬ 
ly booed for it. But the standing ova¬ 
tions for Yaz continued, even as he made 

continued 
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Brand-new Kodak cam¬ 
eras with a flash that 
flips out at the touch of 
a button. So you're 
always ready in a flash 
for sharp, clear pictures. 
Three cameras, 
and one is right 
for you. 

©Eastman Kodak Company. S979 


Kodak Tele-EKtralite 20 camera: 
Built-In. flip-out flash. Tele lens. 


Kodak Ektrallte 30 camera: Built-In. 
flip-out flash. Auto-exposure control. 


OFFICIAL PHOTO CONSULTANT TO 
THE 1980 OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


KodakTele-Ektralite 40 camera: Built-in. 
flip-out flash.Tele lens. Auto-exposure. 





















C 1979 R J REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO 


LIGHTS: 10 mg. "tar".0.9 mg. nicotine. LIGHTS 100' S: 13 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


satisfaction. 




I CAMELOlMl/'V 


The Camel World of satisfaction 
comes to low tar smoking. 

This is where it all started. Camel quality, 
now in a rich tasting Camel blend for smooth, 
low tar smoking. Camel Lights brings the 
solution to taste in low tar. 





BASEBALL continued 


out$ his next three times up against Hun¬ 
ter and Jim Beattie. After he hit a ground¬ 
er to second in the sixth, Yastrzemski 
had had 12 plate appearances, and had 
gone 0 for 10 with two walks, since 2,999; 
he was I for 18 and 13 for 78 in the count¬ 
down. If he failed in this game, he would 
have to face Ron Guidry, who’s murder 
on lefthanded hitters, the next night. If 
he missed then, he would have to wait a 
full week because Manager Don Zimmer 
had decided The Hit should come at 
home, and the Red Sox were about to em¬ 
bark on a seven-game road trip. 

Beattie, who’d grown up in Portland. 
Maine idolizing Yastrzemski, tried a fast¬ 
ball. and Yaz pulled it past Randolph and 
into rightfield. With that, bedlam. 

So Carl Yastrzemski has joined Willie 
Mays. Henry Aaron and Stan Musial as 
the only players to have 3.000 hits and 
400 home runs. He has the lowest life¬ 
time average (.288) of the four, but the 
painful grind to that final single was typ¬ 
ical of the traits that mark his greatness— 
simplicity and will. 


The first hit had come 7.036 days be¬ 
fore, on April 11, 1961, against Ray Her¬ 
bert of the Kansas City A’s. On that day 
Charles O. Finley was enjoying his first 
game as an owner, and one of the pres¬ 
ent Red Sox owners. Haywood Sullivan, 
caught for Boston. "I honestly don't re¬ 
member it,” said Yastrzemski. “But I’ll 
remember this, and all that went into it." 


THE WEEK 

i September 9- IS) 

by KATHLEEN ANDRIA 


A I IT A QT ^he crowt * s al Fenway 
/»I— L.MO I Park cheered for Yaz' 
3.000th hit. but they lit into Manager Don 
Zimmer and owners Haywood Sullivan and 
Buddy LeRoux. And why not? The team had 
lost 18 of 25 and had nothing to look forward 
to except 1980. A second h igh I igh t of the week 
took place in Baltimore. Bob Watson singled. 
doubled, tripled and h omered—in that or¬ 
der—to become the first Red Sox player to hit 
for the cycle since 1968. when Yaz himself 


performed the feat. The Sox. who were 3-4. 
beat the Orioles in that game, but they also 
lost two to the Birds (3—4). both to Steve 
Stone, who has won eight of his last 10. Man¬ 
ager Earl Weaver’s main worry was the Birds’ 
hitting. “This is the most nerve-racking time 
of the year,” he said. ”1 keep telling people 
there is a long way to go.” With an 11-game 
lead, not many people believe him. 

Milwaukee (3-3) doesn’t. At least, not 
Pitcher Moose Haas, who said. "To be real¬ 
istic, we're not going to finish first. So we 
have to battle it out with Boston now." Some 
of that battling was done with fists, but with 
the Angels. For the second straight week Lary 
Sorensen threw balls at Dan Ford. Ford re¬ 
taliated by throwing a bat at Sorensen, and 
players from both benches threw punches at 
everyone else—except Frank Howard, the 
Brewers' 6' 7". 285-pound first-base coach. 

Exactly one year after the Yankees (3-3) 
moved into first place after trailing the Red 
Sox by 14 games, they were just two behind 
Boston but in fourth. The season was lost for 
the team but not for the players. Ron Guidry 
struck out I) Red Sox to win bis 11 th straight 
and 17th this year. In an effort to help Ron get 
to 20. Billy Martin offered him a shot at an 
continued 



DOSEQUIS 

Discover the rich, distinctive taste of Dos Equis. 
The strong character of real beer, with a light, 
natural carbonation that makes Dos Equis 
easy to get along with, glass after glass. 

Dos Equis. The beer that stands 4^ 

out from the crowd. Just like you. i 


The uncommon import 
with two X's for a name. 


1979 CERVtCERlA MOCTFZUfclA. S A 
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As we do every year at this time, 

Exxon is building heating oil 
inventories to help meet winter 
needs. At the same time, we are 
trying to provide an adequate 
supply of gasoline for our 
customers. 

Crude oil, from which both 
heating oil and gasoline are refined, 
remains in tight supply. This limits 
our ability to make more heating 
oil unless we make less gasoline. 

Drivers are using less gasoline now 
than they were last year. That has 
helped us bring our heating oil 
inventories to about the same level 
as a year ago. But both continued 
restraint in driving and careful 
use of heating oil this winter 
remain important. 
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BASEBALL continued 


easy win by taking over for an injured Don 
Hood in the second inning with the Yanks 
leading Detroit 5-0. True to character, Gui¬ 
dry declined in favor of Ron Davis, who, with 
a 12-2 record and eight saves has a chance to 
be Rookie of the Year. “It wouldn’t be fair," 
said Guidry. Davis got the win. That was the 
Tigers’ (4-1) only loss. In their previous four 
games they outscored their opponents 25-6. 

Bobby Bonds of the Indians (1-4) asked to 
be relieved of his outfield duties. The boo 
birds, he said, were getting to him. After con¬ 
ferring with the front office. Bonds found him¬ 
self as a DH. With the score tied 10-10 in 
the bottom of the ninth. Bonds stepped to 
the plate—far from the jeering crowd—and 
hit a grand slam off Toronto’s Tom Buskey. 
giving the Indians a record eight for the sea¬ 
son. The Blue Jays (4-2) scarcely had time to 
mourn the loss. They beat Baltimore—twice. 
They hadn’t done it once since Aug. 8, 1978, 
when Tom Underwood got the win. He got 
another, and rookie Butch Edge followed with 
a six-hitter the next night. It was only the 
third winning week for the Jays this year. 

BALT 96-50 MIL 86-62 BOS 82-63 NY 80-65 
DET 79-69 CLEV 74-73 TOR 48-99 

A I \A/CQT * What boils d° wn to 

n L_ VVCO I is, nobody in this divi¬ 
sion has played championship-caliber base¬ 
ball.” said Manager Gene Mauch after his 
Twins (4-4) had split a series with the Royals. 
"Somebody will be champion, yes, but no¬ 
body's played championship baseball.” In¬ 
deed they haven’t. At the end of the week 
the first-place Angels (2-3) had a won-lost 
percentage of only .547. In the East they 
would be in fifth place, 16 games out, and in 
either National League division, they would 
be third. 

It was a frustrating week for Mauch. On 
Monday in Kansas City, with the score tied 
5-5 in the 13th, the Twins loaded the bases 
with nobody out. But the Royals escaped un¬ 
scathed, helped by a short-to-home-to-third 
double play that Manager Whitey Herzog 
called the most unusual he’d seen in his 30 
years in baseball. Had Mauch ever witnessed 
anything like it? After watching his team lose 
the game in the 14th. Mauch glumly replied. 
“I may have—before I started junior high.” 

The Angels beat the Brewers twice but lost 
twice to the surprising White Sox (4-2). No¬ 
lan Ryan lasted just 14 pitches in an 8-7 loss, 
giving up five runs on four hits in a third of 
an inning and Chris Knapp survived only two- 
thirds of an inning, losing 11-5. 

Last month, following several trades with 
New York clubs. Brad Corbett, owner of the 
Rangers (4-3), was nicknamed Chuckles the 
Clown by a local writer. Last week, after for¬ 
mer Yankee Mickey Rivers went 5 for 5— 
two homers and three singles—in a 5-3 win 
over Minnesota, and Willie Montanez hit his 
fifth home run of the year, all since leaving 


the Mets, and a grand slam at that, it was Cor¬ 
bett who was doing the chuckling. 

Seattle’s Leon Roberts walloped a grand 
slam, too, as the Mariners (2-4) beat the Roy¬ 
als 7-5. Wayne Gross of Oakland (3-4) left 
his glasses at home and decided to “hit nat¬ 
ural” in Chicago. His pinch grand slam was 
the A’s first since Reggie Jackson hit one in 
1970. And Matt Keough, who, after breaking 
an 18-game losing streak last week, declared 
himself 1-0, dropped a 5-0 decision to Mil¬ 
waukee to make it 1-1. 

CAL 81-67 KC 78-70 MINN 76-72 TEX 74-75 
CHI 64-83 SEA 62-87 OAK 52-97 

Ml PA QT The bases were loaded in 
111— L#"\0 I the bottom of the ninth, 
and Tug McGraw of Philadelphia (4-2) had 
a shot at a major league record—most grand- 
slam home runs allowed, season. McGraw had 
given up four, and now, facing the Mets’ Doug 
Flynn, he could surrender a fifth. Instead, Mc¬ 
Graw got Flynn to hit into a routine double 
play—fly ball to center, runner thrown out at 
the plate. A TV replay showed that Catcher 
Bob Boone had juggled the throw, but Um¬ 
pire Terry Tata called base runner Joel 
Youngblood out. “Nice catch, nice drop, nice 
recovery.” said McGraw. And of his missed 
record: “Just goes to show I’m a team man. 
I’m not one for personal records." 

Teammate Pete Rose is. Starting the week 
32 hits shy of becoming the first major lea¬ 
guer to have 10 200-hit seasons. Rose picked 
up 17, extending his batting streak to a per¬ 
sonal season high of 12 games and raising his 
average from .311 to .327. He also put in his 
bid for the Danny Ozark/Dallas Green man¬ 
ager’s job—a position that seems to have as 
many applicants, including Leo Durocher— 
as Rose has hits. Included among those names 
supposedly in the hat is that of the Mets’ Joe 
Torre, whose team was 0-5 and has lost 23 
of its last 28 games to fall 32'/j back. 

The Phils bumped the Cubs (2-5) into fifth. 
And although Chicago’s Dave Kingman got 
his 45th home run to lead Mike Schmidt of 
the Phils by three, Kong lost a home-run hit¬ 
ting contest with Schmidt, 9-4, at the Vet. In 
the regular game neither man hit one out. 

The questions of the week were: Who is in 
first place? And how many games back are 
they? On Wednesday, Montreal was in first 
by .0002—but because of a statistical anom¬ 
aly, stood a half game behind Pittsburgh. 
While everyone was trying to figure that one 
out, the question became moot. The Expos 
fell .001 behind the Pirates, half a game out. 
“It ‘seams’ we’re a team of destiny,” the Ex¬ 
pos were chanting after winning a game on a 
fluke single that hit a seam in the artificial 
turf. But just to make sure, the Expos hold a 
chapel service every Sunday and have had 
high attendance. Unfortunately, destiny has 
conspired to make Montreal rest on the sev¬ 
enth day: three times this year, Sunday 


doubleheaders have been rained out, and the 
Expos were faced with five twin bills in the re¬ 
maining 15 days of the season. 

The only bright spot for the 1-4 Cardinals 
was another win by rookie John Fulgham, 
his ninth, all of them complete games. Al¬ 
though St. Louis still leads the league in team 
batting with a .281 average, it has failed to 
cash in often enough on its hits, stranding 
100 more men on base than its opponents. 

The Pirates (4-0) continued to swash with¬ 
out buckling. They have won 15 of their last 
19 games. After picking up two wins and a 
save. Reliever Kent Tekulve said. “There’s no 
pressure. It's just fun.” 

PITT 88-57 MONT 86-56 ST. L 77-67 
PHIL 75-72 CHI 74-72 NY 55-89 

Ml VA/fOT It promised to be the 
I lL VVlOI pitchers’ battle of the 
year: J. R. Richard vs. Tom Seaver; Astros 
vs. Reds; Smoke vs. Fire; a battle for first 
place. The teams had juggled their rotations 
for the confrontation. But the duel lasted only 
three innings, and neither pitcher made it to 
the seventh. By the time the dust had settled 
and Reliever Tom Hume got the last out for 
a 9-8 Reds' victory, eight pitchers had given 
up 17 runs on 28 hits. The next night the 
teams’ No. 2 pitchers—Mike LaCoss and Joe 
Niekro—faced each other. This time nine 
pitchers gave up 11 runs on 23 hits, with 
Hume once again getting the final out, for his 
15th save. Shell-shocked, the teams headed 
for the West Coast, the Reds (3-2) in front 
of the Astros (2-3) by 1 l A games. 

The Dodgers (4-2) were waiting. They 
even had 100° weather and the worst smog in 
a quarter of a century to greet the visiting 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

RICK SUTCLIFFE: The Dodger rookie beat 
the Reds twice, allowing just one run on five 
hits in one game and no runs on three hits in 
the other. He has won seven of his last eight 
and is the Dodgers’ leading winner with 15. 


Reds. While the Reds rubbed their eyes, rook¬ 
ie Rick Sutcliffe smoked baseballs by them— 
he had a no-hitter for 6'/j innings—and got his 
first major league shutout, 2-0, his second win 
of the week over the Reds. The Giants (2-4) 
were held to four hits by the Astros’ Vern 
Ruhle, but the next day the Astros lost, the 
Reds won and their lead was back to VA 
games. The Giants also beat Atlanta (4-2), but 
lost two to the Braves, as did San Diego (2-4), 
which fell to within two games of the cellar. 
Randy Jones and Bob Owchinko got the only 
wins for the Padres while Gaylord Perry was 
back home planting his fall corn. 

CIN 84-64 HOU 82-65 LA 71-77 
SF 65-84 SD 62-87 ATL 59-88 
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MITSUBISHI BUILDS 

fuel economy in 
at the drawing board. 



That's how Mitsubishi succeeded 
in getting their rating as the #1 gaso¬ 
line fuel economy car in California for 
1979. That's no easy task. The more 
stringent the 
emissions regu¬ 
lations are, as in 
California, the 
tougher it is to 
get good MPG. 

Getting there 
was no lucky 
break. Tradition¬ 
ally innovative 
Mitsubishi engi¬ 
neers are con¬ 
stantly looking 
for new ways to 
design the ulti¬ 
mate in efficient 
automobiles. 

The aerody¬ 
namic bodyshell 


was one step. Even more important 
was the development of the MCA- 
JET system by Mitsubishi. This quiet 
revolution in automotive engine de¬ 



sign features a third, or ''jet,'' valve that 
provides for more efficient fuel com¬ 
bustion, with excellent performance, 
while allowing us to meet—and often 
exceed—today's tough emission 
standards. 

Then Mitsubishi engineers went 
on to design an innovative trans¬ 
mission—the Mitsubishi Twin- 
Stick. In POWER, you have four gears 
of lively performance.In ECONOMY, 
you have a four-speed range designed 
to deliver optimum fuel economy in 
stop/start in-town and highway 
driving. 

But Mitsubishi isn't about to settle 
for its 1979 record. No auto maker is 
more aware that the needs of the next 
decade are going to be even more 
demanding than those of the last. And 
when better to set a new benchmark 
than in 1980 7 

If we do it, it won't be a lucky break. 



A 


MITSUBISHI 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


The features described above are available exclusively on Dodge Colt Hatchback and Plymouth Champ. 





Now, improve your game 2 ways! 


1. Si's Famous 
Basic Series 

What a great way to get started 1 
America's sports experts guide you 
surely and simply every step of the 
way. No nonsense text and clear-cut 
illustrations help you learn the basics 
and improve your game fast. 
Hardcover 96 pages 
5 '/«"x 8 1 /4" $5.95 each 



01 Oetenses How lo 
shoot Playing one on 
one The perfect free 


02 The motion Master- 03 
mg the basic pitches 
Setting up the baiter 


eceiving 04 Basic rules Skating 05 Equipment Learn- 
Heading Dribbling Tick- Stick handling Checking mg to cast Nymph 
ling Position play Goal-tending tishing Ory flies 

Stream strategy 


06. The events ana 
lyzed Irom longiump to 
lavelm Timing Pin¬ 
pointing Haws 



07. Proper training r 
each distance Warm 
ups Weight training 
Pacing yourself 


08. Equipment Pro- 09 Line play Re- 10. Handotls Fakes 11. Sailing tundamen- 

grams tor each body cevers Running backs The Pass Execution tals Tacking Jibing 

area Muscle-bunding Basic lormalions Team Reading detenses. Con- Mastering the spin- 

tor specific sports fundamentals ditionmg naker Capsizes 


12. Collegiate wrestling 13. The course Grip. >4. Grips Thiows 

basics Takedowns swing and stance Chokes Armlocks How 

Escapes and reversals Pitch, chip, putt and to tall Judo terms and 

Breakdowns and pins drive control master ranks 


Volleyball 






15. The grip Develop- 16. Basic passes The ' 
ing strokes Serving set-up. spike, block and 
p —1 net play Wnmng serve Team strategies 
igy The rules 


S. NEW! 

The Training Library 

Now learn your game and build your 
skills in extra depth Large format 
Sports Illustrated Training Library 
books give you more information, in 
more pages, take you farther into 
your sport than ever. Scores of 
pictures and detailed text let you take 
advantage of everything the experts 
have to offer - from conditioning 
how-tos to winning strategies. 

Hardcover. 168-192 pages. 

7"x9'A" $8.95 each. 




r * o. 


Scuba Diving A practical diving 
course, from using snorkel or 
SCUBA like a pro. to dealing 
with sharks, and rip tides 


Running lor Women At Iasi! A training 
guide geared to women s physiology 
Complete and invaluable lor joggers and 
competitive runners. 


Racquetball The hot new 

sport, from basic strokes to position 
play, conditioning, strategy - even how 
to out-psyche your opponent 


THE DO-IT THIS WAY BOOKS FROM 


1 uvr Please send me book(s) in quantities indicated. I understand 
I » that if not completely satisfied, I will receive a refund for any 
book returned within 10 days. 


(Sports Illustrated 

vnmvnR-m? 


Basic series $5.95 each 
_ 01 Basketball 
_ 02 Piloting 
_ 03 Soccer 
_ 04 Ice Hockey 
. 05 Ry Fishing 

_ 06 Track: Field Events - 16 Volleyball 
_ 07 Track. Running Events Also available: 

_ 08 Training with Weights _ 17 Badminton 
_ 09 Football Odense 18 Baseball 

MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LiBA 


_ 10 Football: Quarterback 
.11 Small Boat Sailing 
_ 12 Wrestling 
_ 13 Golf 
_ 14 Judo 
_ 15 Tennis 


19 Dog Training 

20 Handball 

21 Horseback Riding 

22 Powerboating 

23 Skiing 

24 Squash 

25 Swimming & Diving 

26 Table Tennis 

27 Football Detense 


UriAf 1 THE TRAINING LIBRARY S8.95 EACH 

HBTT ♦ Running for Women Scuba Diving 

Racquetball 

For_books @ $5.95 each.. $- 

For_books fa)S8.95 each. S i Check or 


Handling & postage . $ 1.QQ □ Money Order enclosec 

TOTAL S 



Please print 
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by Pat Putnam 


S eptember Friday nights in Houston 
belong to a Texas frenzy called high 
school football, so it was not surprising 
that there were plenty of empty seats 
last week in the Summit where light¬ 
weight Howard Davis, one of the Lf.S. he¬ 
roes of the 1976 Olympics, was scoring 
a bloody 10-round decision over highly 
ranked Termite Watkins. This didn’t 
bother Davis. He has played to half- 
empty arenas before. 

Overshadowed by the more flamboy¬ 
ant exploits of Olympic teammates Leon 
Spinks. Sugar Ray Leonard and. lately, 
John Tate, Davis' development as a pro¬ 
fessional has been steady yet relatively 
unspectacular. Though that approach has 
been rewarding both financially and in 
terms of his maturation as a fighter, it 
has cost him in celebrity. 

People expect more of their heroes, 
especially Olympic gold-medal winners 
who have $ 1.5-million contracts with 
CBS. It is not enough that Davis wins. 
Knights must fight great big dragons—lit¬ 
tle dragons don’t count. Nor has it helped 
that Davis has chosen to be less active 
than Leonard, who has had 24 fights. Da¬ 
vis turned pro on Jan. I, 1977 and the 
Watkins fight was only his 12th. 

Davis has had his brilliant moments. 
In his fourth bout he knocked out Dorn 
Monaco, a tough club fighter who hadn’t 
been stopped in his previous 33 fights. 
His next match was against Arturo Pine¬ 
da, who had fought Ishimatsu Suzuki of 
Japan, then the WBC lightweight cham¬ 
pion, to a draw in a world-title bout. 
Davis stopped Pineda in three. 

Giancarlo Usai was the Italian light¬ 
weight champion and was ranked No. 2 
in the world by The Ring magazine when 
he met Davis. In more than 40 fights Usai 
had been knocked out only once, by Ken 
Buchanan, the former world lightweight 
titleholder, in 12 rounds. Davis stopped 
him in the third round. And in the bout 
before the one with Watkins, Davis 
knocked out Jose Hernandez, the Mex¬ 
ican lightweight champion. 

“Heck,” says Hank Kaplan, a noted 
boxing historian from Miami. “If Davis 
had been fighting in the pretelevision 
days, the experts would have hung his 


He exterminated a Termite 


Howard Davis continued his relentless 
march toward a shot at the lightweight 
title by boring in on Termite Watkins 


managers for throwing him to the wolves. 
Compared to the great fighters from that 
era, Davis' progress has been nothing 
short of spectacular.” 

In making Watkins his 12th victim, 
Davis was beating the WBA’s No. 4 light¬ 
weight contender and the WBC’s No. 6. 
According to both the WBA and WBC 
Davis was No. 9. 

Davis was paid $225,000 for the 
Watkins fight—$185,000 by CBS and 
$40,000 by the Houston promoters. He 
has three more fights remaining with 
CBS, each calling for $ 185,000, on a con¬ 
tract that runs until September of 1980. 

CBS gave Davis $50,000 just for sign¬ 
ing with it in 1977. The contract also 
called for him to receive $40,000 for each 
of three six-rounders; $50,000 for each 
of six eight-rounders, and $185,000 per 
fight for six 10-rounders. 

After Davis’ sixth fight it was decided 
that he was ready to move up to 10- 
rounders ahead of schedule, and the con¬ 
tract was rewritten, giving him $100,000 
for each of his first three 10-round fights. 
And there was a clause stipulating that, 
should Davis be injured either in or out 
of the ring, CBS would pay him $4,000 
a month for the life of the contract. But 
after some pressure from a House sub¬ 
committee that was examining televi¬ 
sion’s growing involvement in boxing. 
CBS dropped its exclusive rights to Da¬ 
vis’ fights, leaving him free to box on 
any network. Obviously. Howard Davis 
is a wealthy young fighter with a lot of 
earning potential, considering that he has 
had only 12 pro fights. 

By contrast, Beau Jack, one of the 
more lustrous lightweight champions, 
fought an unknown named Ritchie Jones 
in his 12th fight and beat him in three 



Davis used his jab to keep Watkins backing off. 


rounds. He didn’t fight a 10-rounder un¬ 
til his 38th fight, against a nonentity 
named Carmelo Fenoy. 

In his 12th bout, Ike Williams, an¬ 
other great lightweight champ, fought 
Joe Genovese and beat him in five 
rounds. Twenty-six fights later Williams 
had his first 10-rounder, against Ray 
Brown, an ordinary club fighter. He 
didn’t box a world-rated fighter. Bob 
Montgomery, until 10 fights after that. 
Of course, boxing was a vastly different— 
continued 
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BOXING continued 


and much less lucrative—game in Jack's 
and Williams’ day. 

Davis didn't arrive in Houston until 
four days before his fight with Watkins. 
The previous week he had been thumbed 
in his right eye during a sparring ses¬ 
sion with Aaron Pryor, and there was 
immediate fear that the Watkins fight 
would have to be called off “The eye 
slammed shut.” Davis said. “Then one 
morning I woke up and it was fine.” 

The first thing the 23-year- 
old from Glen Cove. N.Y., did 
after arriving in Texas was to 
search for a health-food store. 

He is a dedicated and almost 
fanatical vegetarian. 

Davis began experimenting 
with his diet more than a year 
ago. but it wasn’t until last April 
that he became really serious. 

He then went on a two-week 
fast, during which he consumed 
nothing but water, shed 20 
pounds, dropping to 119. 

“I couldn’t believe it. He got 
younger looking and thinner. 
and I aged five years,’’says Da¬ 
vis’ co-manager. Mike Jones. 

The fast, Davis explained, 
was designed to clean out his 
system. Since that time he has 
eaten nothing except raw veg¬ 
etables. fruits and nuts. For 
Watkins he weighed 133%. 

“The difference from eating 
bad. from eating dead flesh, to 
eating right is fantastic,” Da¬ 
vis said. “I feel more serene, 
more peaceful. 1 don’t get mad 
anymore. If anything. I am 
stronger and faster.” 

Watkins had done some fast¬ 
ing of his own, but for a more 
conventional reason. For his 
last two fights he had weighed 140%, 
making him a small welterweight. For 
Davis he had to get down to 135—or pay 
a penalty of S10.000 for evey pound over 
that weight. He hit the mark exactly. 

The Houston fight was as important 
to Watkins as it was to Davis. Watkins 
had just turned down a $25,000 offer— 
plus $2,000 for expenses—to fight Scot¬ 
land’s Jim Watt, the WBC lightweight 
champion, on Nov. 3 in Glasgow. He had 
agreed to the title bout on June 20 but 
later decided against it. 

“How can you beat a Scotsman in 
Scotland?” asks Pete Ashlock, who co¬ 


manages Watkins. Also. London-based 
promoter Mickey Duff had stipulated 
that Watkins, if he won, would have to 
light his first three defenses for Duff. 

“Options have to be taken out of the 
boxing world." Ashlock says. ‘‘If a man 
wins a title, he should be allowed to fight 
for whom and where he wants.” 

Gil Clancy, the Madison Square Gar¬ 
den matchmaker, had told both Davis 
and Watkins that the winner of their bout 


would be offered a fight against Ernesto 
Espana. the WBA champion, most like¬ 
ly in November. Espana. Clancy said, 
had agreed. 

With that foremost in mind. Watkins 
promised at the weigh-in that he would 
do whatever it took to defeat Davis. 

Davis glared at him coldly. “The only 
way you could beat me.” he said, “would 
be if I had both arms and both legs cut 
off. and if I lost my vision.” 

Watkins, who once considered becom¬ 
ing a minister, looked at Davis, shrugged 

and said. “If that’s what it lakes_” 

He hadn’t amassed a 46-2-1 record by 


being timid once he put on the gloves. 

Outside of the ring Watkins is soft- 
spoken and gentlemanly. "It’s like fight¬ 
ing Donny Osmond,” says Dennis Rap- 
paport. another of Davis’ managers. 
Inside the ring. Termite, who's so nick¬ 
named because his father was an exter¬ 
minator. becomes a brawler. Trying to 
brake Davis’ blinding speed, his plan was 
to lunge in behind a busy jab. slam a 
right to the body and grab. 

Davis expected Watkins to 
come at him. so his plan was 
to back Termite up, mostly with 
a jab. "We’ve studied him on 
film." Davis said. “He can't 
fight going back." 

Davis began slowly. He lost 
the first round, pushing and 
mugging, hitting and hugging. 
Then he went to work, swiftly 
and cooly. In the fifth round he 
took total command, stinging 
Watkins with jabs from afar and 
at one point ripping him with 
a right uppercut in close. In the 
eighth, throwing a stiff right in 
the midst of a furious flurry. Da¬ 
vis opened a deep cut under 
Watkins' left eye. 

The last round was a slug¬ 
ging match between two tired 
fighters, both flatfooted, hitting 
and being hit, neither taking a 
step backward. Referee Carlos 
Padilla scored the round even. 
Judge Duane Ford gave it to 
Watkins. 10-9. Judge Richard 
Steele gave it to Davis. 10-9. 
No matter. The final numbers 
were all Davis’—Ford 97-94. 
Steele 98-93. Padilla 100-95. 

Moments later, Davis, pok¬ 
ing at a bruise under his right 
eye with ice wrapped in a wash¬ 
cloth. assessed the man who had assault¬ 
ed him so primitively. 

“He thumbed me five or six times," 
Davis said without malice. "He held a 
lot. and butted a lot. It’s just a habit. 
I’ve seen him do the same thing every 
fight. He's aggressive, a world-class fight¬ 
er. He was my toughest fight." 

Then Davis smiled. It was the smile 
of a man who had just made nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars and whose 
next fight would be for the lightweight 
championship of the world. The vege¬ 
tarian was serene. His time against one 
of the great big dragons is coming, end 



Watkins gave up a chance at the title only to be bloodied by Davis. 
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10 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Real’s new golden leaf tobacco blend does it. 
Tastes richer... mellower... more satisfying. 
A taste that’s pure gold. 

The smoking man’s low tar 
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®1979 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Rich Tasta-Low Tar 




Taste Real's new golden taste! 
Richer...mellower than before” 




























You’ve Gotta Have W 

“Wa” is the Japanese ideal of unity, team play and no individual heroes—a concept 
that ex-U.S. major-leaguers playing in Japan have had a lot of trouble grasping 
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l don’t know what is they play 
here.” grumbled former California Angel Clyde 
Wright after his first season as a Tokyo Giant. “All I 
know is. it ain’t baseball." Wright had learned what 
many expatriates in the Land of the Rising Sun had 
known for years: baseball. Japanese-style, is not the 
same game that’s played in the U.S, Since adopting 
the sport, the Japanese have changed it around to in¬ 
corporate the values of samurai discipline, respect 
for authority and devotion to the group. The result is 
a uniquely Japanese game, one that offers perhaps 
the clearest expression among all sports of Japan's 
national character. 

Like the American game, the Nippon version is 
played with a bat and ball. The same rulebook is also 
used, but that’s where resemblance between the two 
ends. Training, for example, is nearly a religion in 
Japan. Baseball players in the U.S. start spring train¬ 
ing in March and take no more than five or six weeks 
to prepare for the season. They spend three to four 
hours on the field each day and then head for the near¬ 
est golf course or swimming pool. 

Japanese teams begin training in the freezing cold 
of mid-January. Each day they’re on the field for a 
numbing eighi hours, and then it's off lo the dor- 
mitory for an evening of strategy sessions and still 
more workouts indoors. Players run 10 miles every 
day, and one team, the Taiyo Whales, periodically per¬ 
forms the “Death Climb.” 20 sprints up and down 
the 275 steps of a nearby Shinto shrine. 

Thai’s only the beginning. The average Japanese 
game is more like a board meeting ut Mitsubishi than In training, the Taiyo Whales sprint up and down the 275 steps of a Shinto shrine. 
an athletic event. As each new situation arises, there 
is so much discussion on the field among the man¬ 
ager. coaches and players that most games last three hours. 

Unlike their counterparts in the States, losing managers 
in Japan are seldom fired outright. Instead, they go through 
an elaborate, time-consuming ritual designed to save face 
all around. It culminates with a public apology by the de¬ 
posed skipper, his resignation and, often, an all-expenses- 
paid trip to the U.S. for him to "study baseball.” 

Such phenomena are the tip of the iceberg. Below the 
waterline are the concept and practice of group harmony, 
or wa. It is this concept that most dramatically differen¬ 
tiates Japanese baseball from the American game. 


The U.S. is a land where the stubborn individualist is 
honored and where “doing your own thing” is a motto of 
contemporary society. In Japan, kojinshugi , the term for 
individualism , is almost a dirty word. In place of “doing 
your own thing." the Japanese have a proverb: "The nail 
that sticks up shall be hammered down.” It is practically a 
national slogan. 

In Japan, holdouts are rare. A player takes what the club 
gives him and that’s that. Demanding more money is ko¬ 
jinshugi at its worst, because it shows the player has put 
his own interests before those of the team. Katsuya No- 
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mura, the Nankai Hawk catcher who has hit 652 home 
runs in his career, said, upon quietly accepting a minuscule 
raise after winning yet another of his numerous home-run ti¬ 
tles, “If I had asked for more money, the other players 
would have thought I was greedy.’’ 

The U.S. player lives by the rule: “/ know what's best for 
me." In Japan, the only ones who know what’s best are the 
manager and coaches. They have the virtues Orientals most 
respect going for them—age and experience, hence, knowl¬ 
edge. Their word is law. In the interest of team harmony, 
they demand that everyone do everything the same way. 
Superstar Sadaharu Oh must endure the same pregame grind 
as the lowliest first-year player. At 38 Shinichi Eto, a three¬ 
time batting champion and a 10-year All-Star, found that 
40 minutes of jogging and wind sprints before each game 
left him exhausted by game time. He asked to be allowed to 
train at his own pace. “You’ve been a great player, Eto- 
san,” he was told, “but there are no exceptions on this 
club. You’ll do things according to the rules.” Eto lost 
weight, his batting average dropped, he spent the second 
half of the season on the bench and then reluctantly an¬ 
nounced his retirement. Irrational? Perhaps, but any games 
lost because Eto was dog-tired were not as important as the 
example he set. 

In the pressure-cooker world of U.S. pro sports, temper 
outbursts are considered acceptable, and at times even re¬ 
garded as a salutary show of spirit. Unreleased frustrations, 
the reasoning goes, might negatively affect a player’s con¬ 
centration. Japanese players are expected to follow Sada¬ 
haru Oh’s example. “When he strikes out,” says an ad¬ 
mirer, “he breaks into a smile and trots back to the bench.” 
Oh has been known to be glum during a baiting slump , but 
temper tantrums—along with practical joking, bickering, 
complaining and other norms of American clubhouse life— 
are viewed in Japan as unwelcome incursions into the team’s 
collective peace of mind. They offend the finer sensitivities 
of the Japanese, and as many American players have learned 
the hard way, Japanese sensitivities are finer. 

Michio Arito was the captain of the Lotte Orions, a 10- 
year veteran and the team’s longtime batting mainstay. Be¬ 
cause of a badly bruised hand he had been able to play only 
by taking a lot of painkillers, and before a crucial game that 
would, as it turned out, mean the pennant for the Orions, 
the manager decided to replace him with a healthier play¬ 
er. When Arito heard he'd been benched, he yelled, threw 
his glove and slammed his bat against the bench. Next day, 
at the Orions’ victory party, Arito was summoned forth to 
atone for his sins. After bowing deeply to all, he said, “I am 
sorry for my childish actions yesterday. I have upset our 
team spirit and I deeply apologize." 

Jim Lefebvre, a former Los Angeles Dodger infielder who 
spent five years in Japan, can still not quite believe what he 
saw there. “It’s incredible,” he says. “These guys are to¬ 
gether almost all the time from January to October. They 
live together, eat together, play baseball together. I’ve never 
seen one fight, one argument. In the States, there’s always 
somebody who mouths off and starts trouble.” 


If you ask a Japanese manager what he considers the 
most important ingredient of a winning team, he would 
most likely answer, wa. If you ask him how to knock a 
team’s wa awry, he’d probably say, “Hire an American.” 

Former American major-leaguers have been an active 
part of Japanese baseball for 18 years. The somewhat lower 
level of play in Japan has given these gaijin (outsiders) a tem¬ 
porary reprieve from the athletic scrap heap. And although 
the Japanese have paid the gaijin high salaries, they have 
not been elated with the overall experience of having them 
on their teams. 

Money is a particular sore point. Foreigners make two to 
three times as much as Japanese players of similar ability. 
This, combined with the free Western-style house and the 
other perks that the gaijin seem to view as inalienable rights, 
sets them too far above their teammates. And more than 
one American player has brought in an agent to negotiate 
his contract. That is considered to be in very bad taste. A 
contract discussion is regarded as a "family affair,” with 

continued 



Some Americans, tike Clete Boyer, have accepted Japanese ways. 
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the official team interpreter, despite his obvious bias, act¬ 
ing as a go-between. 

Avarice is only part of it, however Deportment is the 
rest. Although few Americans hold a Japanese batting or 
pitching record, many have established standards in the 
area of bau conduct. For example, the amiable former Dodg¬ 
er Norm Larker set the Japan single-season high for smashed 
batting helmets, with eight. Joe Stanka, a 6' 5". 220-pound 
behemoth, was ejected from games a record four limes in 
his seven-year stay in Japan. Ken Aspromonte. whi later 
manager the Cleveland Indians, was the first man in the his¬ 
tory ol Japanese baseball to be fined by his manager lor 
"'conduct unbecoming a ballplayer.” 

Aspromonte pulled off this fear during a sojourn with 



Trying to be a good Buddhist, Willie Davis got on teammates' nerves 


the Chunichi Dragons of Nagoya back in 1965. Furious 
after being called out on strikes, Aspromonte stormed back 
to the bench, kicked over chairs and launched the inevi¬ 
table attack on the water cooler. He was just doing what 
comes naturally to many American players, but Dragon 
Manager Michio Nishizawa did not enjoy the show. He 
yanked Aspromonte out of the game and suspended him. 
An incredulous Aspromonte was fined $200 and required 
to visit Nishizawa’s home and issue a formal apology to get 
back in his manager’s good graces. 

Other Americans have followed in Aspromonte’s foot¬ 
steps. Ex-Giant Daryl Spencer was one of the more mem¬ 


orable. Like most former major-leaguers. Spencer insisted 
on following his own training routine, and ii was consid¬ 
erably easier than everyone else’s. One night, as he was 
lackadaisically going through his pregame workout, his 
manager on the Hankyu Braves. Yukio Nishimoto. decided 
something had to be done 

“You don’t look sharp. Spencer-san," he said. "You need 
a rest.” 

“What do you mean. I need a rest?” Spencer growled. 
“Who’s leading this team in home runs, anyway?” 

“I don’t think you can hit this pitcher.” Nishimoto said. 

“1 can’t hit him? I’m batting .340 against that guy!” 

“Not tonight. That’s my feeling. You’re out.” 

That was too much for Spencer to take. He was in the 
dressing room changing into street clothes when he heard 
his name announced in the starting lineup. Nishimoto had 
put Spencer down as the third batter, but only because he 
was planning to “fool” the opposition by inserting a pinch 
hitter in the first inning. 

Now Spencer was smoldering. When the game began 
and he heard the name of the second batter over the loud¬ 
speaker, he decided to get even. Clad in his underwear and 
shower clogs, he headed for the dugout. Grabbing a bat 
and smirking in the direction of Nishimoto. he strode out 
to the on-deck circle to take a few practice swings. 

Spencer's entrance delighted the fans, and his picture 
was in all the papers the next day. Nishimoto was not 
amused. He ordered Spencer off the field and slapped him 
with a suspension and a $200 fine. Spencer paid up, later re¬ 
porting with a wide grin. “It was worth every penny.” 

In 1972, John Miller became the first American to be re¬ 
leased solely for his misconduct. Miller, who played briefly 
for the Yankees and Dodgers, arrived in Japan in 1970 and 
soon became the most dangerous batter on the Chunichi 
Dragons. He was a battler. A U.S. coach once said. “Miller 
is the kind of guy I'd want on my team. He’ll fight you with 
everything he has. He doesn’t know how to quit.” 

However. Miller wasn’t the kind of guy the Japanese 
wanted. He was seldom on time for practice. If a workout 
was scheduled for 2 p.m.. Miller would arrive at 2:10. This 
was more serious than it sounds, because his teammates 
would invariably be raring to go by 1:50. 

“He always had some excuse,” says a team official. “One 
day it would be because the traffic was heavy. Another day, 
he’d missed the train. He never once said he was sorry.” 

When reprimanded for being late. Miller’s response was 
most un-Oriental: “Japanese customs are too military. I do 
good in the games, don’t I? What else matters?” 

Miller’s hot temper sealed his fate as a Dragon. The coup 
de grace came in the 12th inning of a big game. Miller had 
been slumping, and he had a bad game. He had been up 
four times without a hit. The fifth time, with the score tied, 
he was removed for a pinch hitter. 

Miller blew his top. “You didn’t have to take me out,” 
he railed at his manager. “I’ve had it. I don’t want to play 
for you anymore. I don’t care if this team wins or not.” 

To Americans it would have been a fairly routine ex¬ 
ample of blowing off steam. To the Japanese, however. Mil¬ 
ler might just as well have slit his throat. Although he later 
apologized and finished the year as the team leader in home 
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runs, he was released at the end of the 
season. A second American on the team. 
Barton Shirley, who batted .190, was 
kept. He wasn't a battler. 

Willie Kirkland, who had played for 
the Giants and Indians, was a happy-go- 
lucky sort who liked to tease his team¬ 
mates. One day Kirkland was bemusedly 
watching an aging inlielder who had re¬ 
cently been elevated to player-coach 
straining through a batting drill. “Hey. 
man. you’re a coach now." Kirkland 
yelled playfully. "You don’t have to prac¬ 
tice anymore.” 

The player-coach took Kirkland’s jest 
as a comment on his declining useful¬ 
ness and he launched a roundhouse right 
that barely missed. It took half a dozen 
men to restrain him. 

“I was just joking." Kirkland protest¬ 
ed. “He was making fun of me.” the unap- 
peased coach retorted. 

Kirkland left Japan with at least one 
enemy and considerable doubts about the 
Japanese sense of humor. 

The Japanese didn’t find Richie 
Schcinblum a barrel of laughs, cither. A 
noted clubhouse wit in the U.S.. Schein- 
blum spent his two years as a Hiroshima 
Carp baiting the umpires. Shane, as he 
was known on the club’s official roster, 
was frequently agitated by the plate um¬ 
pire’s idea of Scheinblum’s strike zone. 
It was considerably larger than the one 
Shane had in mind. 

Schcinblum searched for a Japanese 
phrase to convey his sentiments to the 
men in blue, something that would real¬ 
ly get under their collective skins. A Jap¬ 
anese friend came to the rescue, and soon 
Scheinblum was saying. “You lousy Ko¬ 
rean" to arbiters who crossed him. 

There is as much love lost between 
Koreans and Japanese as, say. between 
William Buckley and Gore Vidal. To the 
umpires, Scheinblum’s taunts were intol¬ 
erable. To stop him, they imposed a stiff 
fine each time he uttered the dreaded ep¬ 
ithet. When Scheinblum finally departed 
Japan for the last lime, no cries of “Come 
back, Shane!" were heard—at least, not 
from the umpires. 

It wasn’t until Clyde Wright came 
along that rules of behavior for foreigners 
were finally codified. Wright, a pitcher 
of some note with the California Angels, 
made his first Japanese appearance, with 
the Yomiuri Giants, in 1976. A self- 
described “farm boy" from eastern Ten¬ 
nessee. Wright was regarded by those 
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who knew him in America as a tough-as- 
nails competitor who didn't believe in 
hiding his feelings. 

The Giants are something of a nation¬ 
al institution in Japan. They are the old¬ 
est team, the winningest (12 pennants in 
the last 15 years) and by a million miles 
the most popular. Their games, all of 
which are nationally televised, get high 
ratings, and one out of two Japanese will 
tell you he is a Giant fan. 

Their manager. Shigeo Nagashima. is 
the most beloved sports figure in the 
land. As a player he won a Central 
League-record six batting titles and was 
personally responsible for the most ex¬ 
citing moment in Japanese baseball his¬ 
tory: a game-winning (or sayonara ) home 
run in the only professional game Em-* 
peror Hirohito has ever attended. Sa- 
daharu Oh plays for the Giants. 

The Giants are the self-appointed cus- I 
todians of national virtue. Popular be- | 
lief has it that their players are neater. 1 
better mannered, more disciplined and | 
more respectful than those of other clubs. 
Their wa is in better tune. In early 1977. j 
when one writer, a former Giant player 
i urned magazine reporter, suggested oth- j 
erwise in print, he was forever banned 
from ihe team clubhouse. Among nis ■ 
blasphemous revelations were: I) Some j 
Giant players did not like other players 
on the team: 2) A few players thought 
Nagashima could lie a better manager: 

3) Some younger Giants did not es¬ 
pecially care for the Saturday night 10 
p.m. curfew at the team dormitory: 4) 
Some Giant wives objected to the season- 
long “energy-conserving - ' rule forbidding 
ihem 10 have sexual relations with ineii 
husbands. Tame material as far as ex¬ 
poses go. but to the shoguns of Yomiuri. 
the Giant name had been desecrated, 
and someone had to pay 

Wright also faced the difficulty of be¬ 
ing a foreigner on a team that tradition¬ 
ally liked to consider itself pure-blood¬ 
ed—Oh's Chinese ancestry and the few 
closet Koreans on the Giants notwith¬ 
standing. Wright was only the second 
non-Oriental gaijin to play for the team, 
and the sight of a fair-skinned American 
in a Giant uniform was a bit unsettling 
to the multitudes. Wright soon gave them 
reason to be even more unnerved. In the 
sixth inning of an early-season game, 
with the score tied 1-1. Wright allowed 
the first two batters to get on base. Na¬ 
gashima walked out on the field to take 
continued 
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him out of the game. Few American managers would have 
removed him so abruptly. It was Nagashima’s feeling, how¬ 
ever. that Wright was getting weak, and that was that. 

When Wright realized what was happening, he blew a 
gasket. To the horror of 50.000 fans at Tokyo’s Korakuen 
Stadium and a Saturday night TV audience of millions, he 
brushed aside Nagashima’s request for the ball and stalked 
off the mound, an angry scowl on his face. Halfway to the 
bench, he threw the ball against the dugout wall, cursed 
and disappeared into the clubhouse. 

Once inside, he kicked over a trash can, ripped off his 
uniform, shredded it and flung it into the team bath. Amid a 
rapid-fire discharge of obscenities, he said something that 
the official team interpreter was able to understand, “Stupid¬ 
est damn baseball I’ve ever seen. If this is the way the Giants 
treat their foreign ballplayers. I’m going. I’ve had it.” 

othing like this had ever happened on the Giants. 
Other teams had problems, but not the proud Kyo- 
jin. No one had ever shown this much disrespect 
for Nagashima. Crazy Wright, as he was instant- 
i ly renamed by the press, became headline news 
in the sports dailies the next day. Letters, telegrams and 
phone calls poured into the Yomiuri offices. Outrageous! 
Inexcusable! Unforgivable! Wright should be sold. Re¬ 
leased. Deported. Shot. Drawn and quartered. And not 
necessarily in that order. 

Only Nagashima kept his cool. First, he patiently ex¬ 
plained to his American pitcher that what he had done was 
not “stupid” baseball but simply the Japanese way of play¬ 
ing the game. It’s a group effort. Then the manager faced 
the angry masses. There would be no disciplinary action. 
He was glad that Wright cared so much about winning. 
And he wished that some of his Japanese players would 
show as much fight. 

Such benevolent words from the prince of Japanese base¬ 
ball dissipated much of the public’s antagonism toward 
Crazy Wright. It did not, however, pacify the front office. 
Management was not as eager as Nagashima-san to let West¬ 
ern ways penetrate their organization. They issued a set of 
10 rules of etiquette that Wright and every other American 
player the Giants might henceforth deem worthy of their 
uniform would be obliged to obey. 

The Japanese press quickly gave it a name: The Gaijin 
Ten Commandments. This is how they went: 

1) Obey all orders issued by the manager. 

2) Do not criticize the strategy of the manager. 

3) Take good care of your uniform. 

4) Do not scream and yell in the dugout or destroy ob¬ 
jects in the clubhouse. 

5) Do not reveal team secrets to other foreign players. 

6) Do not severely tease your teammates. 

7) In the event of injury, follow the treatment prescribed 
by the team. 

8) Be on time. 

9) Do not return home during the season. 

10) Do not disturb the harmony of the team. 

Willie Davis, then a practicing Buddhist, thought it would 
be different for him. Davis was perhaps the best all-round 
American player ever to come to Japan. He was a 17-year 


veteran of the major leagues and a former captain of the 
Los Angeles Dodgers. He had been an All-Star, he could 
run like a deer and hit and field with a grace and skill that 
few American big-leaguers, let alone Japanese, possessed. 
Even at 37, Davis could have continued to play in the U.S.— 
in fact, he has been a pinch hitter for the Angels this sea¬ 
son—but when the chance to go to Japan came in 1977, he 
took it. Not for the money ($100,000), he insisted, but “for 
the good of baseball.” 

Davis was a product of his times, of America's "quest 
for meaning.” While others were exploring the wonders of 
Transactional Analysis, est and the like, Davis was a de¬ 
vout member of the Soka Gakkai , the Nichiren Buddhist 
sect that had America chanting. Because Japan was the 
birthplace of the Soka Gakkai , Davis assumed he would be 
right at home. It was a misguided assumption. 

The religion’s sacred chant, namu Myoho renge-kyo, was 
an important part of Davis’ daily life. He did it faithfully, be¬ 
cause it brought him inner peace. When he joined the Drag¬ 
ons, he naturally continued this practice—in the morning, 
at night, in his room, in the team bath and on the team bus. 
When not intoning the chant himself, he would play tapes 
of it on a portable cassette recorder. 

Davis reasoned that the chanting would be music to his 
teammates’ ears. Instead, it drove them nuts. They com¬ 
plained: there was no peace and quiet on the team; they 
couldn't sleep. The rncantatory chant that supposedly would 
bring inner harmony to anyone who regularly intoned it 
was rapidly eroding the Dragons’ collective wa. 

What particularly annoyed the Japanese players was Da¬ 
vis’ locker-room chanting. Before each game, he would pull 
out his beads, and off he’d go, “namu Myoho renge-kyo, 
namu Myoho renge-kyo, namu Myoho renge-kyo." 

“He'd pray that he’d do well, that the team would win 
and that nobody would get hurt,” his manager, a Japanese- 
Hawaiian named Wally Yonamine, says, “but it gave the oth¬ 
ers the feeling they were at a Buddhist funeral.” 

When the game began, Davis was a ball of fire—at least 
during the first half of the season. He was by far the most 
feared Dragon hitter, and on the base paths he displayed a 
flair the Japanese had never seen before. Nonetheless the 
team was in last place. Key players were injured, and the 
pitching was sub-par. Team wa was out of whack, and many 
Dragons blamed their American Buddhist for it. 

It was more than the chanting, which Davis soon mod¬ 
ified to please his teammates. There was, for example, the 
matter of his personal attire. Davis liked his Dragon train¬ 
ing suit so much he had half a dozen made in different col¬ 
ors. He wore them in public, agitating club executives, who 
felt Davis was tarnishing the team’s dignified image. 

Davis would sometimes practice in stocking feet and he 
once appeared for a workout with his comely wife, who was 
wearing hot pants and who jogged with him on the field. 
“It’s so ... so unprofessional,” one sportswriter observed. 
“Davis is destroying our team’s spirit in training,” grumbled 
a player. “We can’t concentrate on what we’re doing.” 

Several players complained that Davis had special priv¬ 
ileges. They referred to him as “Davis, the King,” and as 
"Davis, our precious black gaijin." 

Yonamine was caught in the middle. “I'd try to tell them 
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not to worry about it,” he says. “Forget about how much 
money a man makes or how little he practices. What he 
does in the game is all that counts.” Few Dragons were will¬ 
ing to accept that piece of American advice. 

Davis’ biggest liability was his gregariousness. “People 
didn’t understand him,” says a team official. “He was loud. 
He’d get excited. He’d yell a lot and wave his arms. It was 
all in English and people didn't have the faintest idea what 
he was saying, but it looked as though he was arguing.” 

Once he reproached a teammate for not attempting to 
score on a play that Davis had initiated. “Why didn’t you 
try for home?” Davis shouted. That was the wrong thing to 
do, because the player was not only the team captain, but 
also a playing coach. In Japan, a player does not yell at a 
coach, much less question his judgment. 

In August of 1977, when Davis had 25 home runs and a 
.306 batting average, he broke a wrist in a collision with 
the outfield fence. It put him out for the year. The Dragons 
immediately went on a winning streak. During the last two 
months of the season they had the best record in the league 
and missed finishing second by a hair. 

“It’s our pitching,” Yonamine insisted. But if you listened 
to Dragon supporters and students of Japanese baseball, it 
was all because the team wa had been restored. 

“I knew Willie as well as anyone,” says Lefebvre, a team¬ 
mate of Davis’ on the Dodgers. “He had his quirks, but 
then we all do. He was named captain, and you’re not cho¬ 
sen captain of a team like the Dodgers if you’re a trouble¬ 
maker. If you can’t get along with Willie, you don’t belong 
on a baseball team.” 

The Dragon front office apparently felt that it was Davis 
who didn’t belong on a baseball team—at least not theirs. 
They traded him, and at the start of the following season 
the most exciting player ever to wear a Chunichi Dragon 
uniform was laboring in the backwaters of Fukuoka, con¬ 
templating the infinite and subtle mysteries of wa in be¬ 
tween playing for the lowly Crown Lighter Lions. 

Of course, not every American who comes to Japan 
wreaks havoc on his new team. There have been some, no¬ 
tably Felix Millan, Clete Boyer and George Altman, who 
did their best to please their Japanese hosts. In turn, the 
Japanese liked them, describing their demeanor as being ma- 
jime. Jr means serious, sober, earnest , steady , honest, faith¬ 
ful. They did everything that was asked of them. They kept 
their mouths shut, their feelings to themselves. 

Some, like Boyer, paid a substantial price for the good¬ 
will they engendered. The former Yankee fielding whiz had 
three reasonably good seasons for the Taiyo Whales, but in 
his fourth year, when he began to reach the end as a player, 
he ran smack up against the cultural wall. 

Boyer decided that he needed to be used more sparingly, 
and he asked the club to rest him every third game. “I hit 
in the first two, but then I get tired,” he explained. “I’d do 
a better job with an extra day off.” 

The team trainer argued that what Boyer needed was 
not more rest but more training. Because he was older, the 
trainer reasoned, Boyer would have to work harder to keep 
up with the others. The team owner, after considering the 
probable reaction of the fans to an $80,000-a-year gaijin sit¬ 
ting on the bench a third of the time, agreed with the train¬ 


er. Boyer reluctantly acquiesced. In an effort to keep his 
energy level up, he took massive vitamin injections and 
worked very hard. Still, he finished the season hitting .230 
and then retired to coaching. His goodwill, of course, re¬ 
mained intact. 

Lefebvre, too, obeyed all the rules, yet he ended up in¬ 
curring the largest fine in Japanese baseball history. His man¬ 
ager on the Lotte Orions, Masaichi Kaneda, Japan’s only 
400-game winner and the “God of Pitching,” had personal¬ 
ly recruited and signed Lefebvre—to a multiyear contract 
worth $100,000 a year—and had predicted that Lefebvre 
would win the Triple Crown. Lefebvre hit only .265 with 
29 home runs his first season. Hampered by a leg injury, he 
fared even worse in succeeding years. 

K aneda was so embarrassed that he resorted to open 
ridicule of his “star” in an effort to regain lost face. 
Once, after Lefebvre had committed a particularly 
damaging error, Kaneda apologized to the other 
players for the American’s “poor play.” Another 
time, after a similar misplay, Kaneda temporarily relegated 
his gaijin to a farm team. 

Lefebvre tried logic in appealing to Kaneda. “Look, you 
won 400 games, right?” he said. “That makes you the 
winningest pitcher in Japanese history, right?” 

“Right,” Kaneda proudly replied. 

“You also lost 250 games, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then that also makes you the losingest pitcher in Jap¬ 
anese history.” 

“Yes, but....” 

“But, what? Don’t you see? Even the greatest in the game 
have bad times. Give me a break, will you?” 

But Kaneda kept up the pressure. And the unhappy 
Lefebvre endured it until his fifth season. After being sum¬ 
marily removed from the lineup in the middle of an im¬ 
portant game, Lefebvre finally lost control. Walking back 
to the bench, he threw his glove at the dugout wall, pro¬ 
ducing a rather loud whack. 

Kaneda, sitting nearby, assumed that Lefebvre had 
thrown the glove at him. He sprang to his feet and raised 
his fists. “You want to fight me?” he yelled. Lefebvre, who 
saw his piaying career rapidly coming to an end anyway. 
stepped forward to meet the challenge. Coaches intervened, 
but after the game Kaneda levied a $10,000 fine against his 
American “troublemaker” and suspended him. 

“It was a big game, and I wanted to stay in it,” says 
Lefebvre, “but what made me even madder was the way Ka¬ 
neda took me out. He waited until I’d finished my infield 
warmups, then he came and waved me out. That’s em¬ 
barrassing. But I certainly wasn’t trying to throw the glove 
at him. It missed him by five feet.” 

Kaneda wasn’t interested in Lefebvre’s version of the in¬ 
cident. If he had misunderstood his gaijin's intentions, per¬ 
haps others on the team had as well. What would they 
think if it appeared that the “God of Pitching” tolerated 
that sort of behavior? 

Refused a private audience with Kaneda, Lefebvre took 
his case to the public. He called a press conference. Yes, he 
had lost his temper. That he regretted. But, no, he was not 
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guilty as charged. A standard fine of 50,000 yen (about 
S250) he could understand. But there was no way he would 
pay the outrageous sum of SI0.000. There was no way he 
could pay it. Kaneda was just getting back at him for his 
failure to win the Triple Crown. Or Kaneda was making 
him the scapegoat for everything else that was wrong on 
the team. Or. perhaps, Kaneda was simply taking this 
opportunity to demonstrate his skills as a “ gaijin tamer." 
Whatever the reason. Lefebvre wasn't going to take it a)) 
lying down. 

When Kaneda heard that he was being openly opposed, 
he called his own press conference and vowed that Le- 
febvre would “never, ever again wear the uniform of the 
Lotte Orions." 

Lefebvre was in limbo for weeks, while the coaching 
staff and management covertly worked to find a solution. 
At one stage they suggested secretly dropping the fine but 
making an announcement that Lefebvre had paid it. As 
long as Kaneda. and his public, didn't know the truth, they 
concluded. Kaneda's ego and image would suffer no dam¬ 
age. Lefebvre refused. He had his own ego and his own 
image to worry about. He appealed to a highly placed base¬ 
ball official in the U.S.. whom he refuses to identify. The of¬ 
ficial made a call to Kaneda and the next day the fine was 
quietly dropped. Lefebvre was allowed to put his uniform 
back on. 

I n the 18 years since Don Newcombe and Larry Doby 
became the first ex-major-leaguers to play in Japan, 
not^aaeason has passed without a controversial in- 
cii^tejWo/ving a gaijin player. Last year’s “villain," 
foiu^SBripIc. was a former San Diego reserve infielder 
named John Sipin. who twice during the season took ex¬ 
ception tafl^ffiferies apparently aimed at his person and en¬ 
gaged itee ©J^c'ding pitcher in hand-to-hand combat. After 
the secSipin was hit with a three-day suspension, 
fined lOfL0ff?fyen ($500) and castigated by the press for his 
“barbaric ,y r>ehavior. One sports-page editorial likened his 
conduct to that of a yakuza (Japanese gangster), while an¬ 
other called Sipin a throwback to the days of the U.S. mil¬ 
itary occupation when, to hear some Japanese tell it, Amer¬ 
ican Gl s regularly roamed cite streets bearing up on the 
local citizenry. 

“If Sipin doesn’t want to get hit by the ball,” said one com¬ 
mentator. “he should jump out of the way. There is no 
place for fighting on the field.’’ In the face of such rea¬ 
soning, Sipin had no recourse but to acknowledge his sins 
and promise to mend his ways. 

Japanese team officials have understandably grown wea¬ 
ry of the perennial conflicts wrought by their foreign im¬ 
ports and in recent years have tried to be more selective in 
signing Americans. Character investigations have become 
a standard part of the recruiting process, and more and 
more managers are going for those quiet, even-tempered 
types who keep their feelings to themselves and fit into the 
Japanese system. The 1979 crop of 24 gaijin (there is a 
limit of two per team) is the most agreeable, mildest- 
mannered group of foreign players ever to play in Japan. It 
includes Wayne Garrett, Felix Millan, Lee Stanton and Car¬ 
los May, as well as a number of unknowns who never quite 


made it in the majors. There is even an American manager. 
Don Blasingame. Collectively they are so subdued that one 
American player's wife says, “This is the best-behaved 
bunch of ballplayers I’ve ever been around, either here or 
in the States. I just can't believe it.” 

Garrett, a former Met. is so obliging that he agreed to 
get up at 7:30 and join his teammates in their daily “morn¬ 
ing walk.” Stanton, late of the Angels and Mariners, ami¬ 
cably allowed the Hanshin Tiger batting coach to change 
his batting style. May, an ex-White Sox and Yankee, is so 
low key that some fans can’t believe he's American. 

Millan. a former Brave and Met. has been the quintes¬ 
sence of propriety. When he arrived last spring for his second 
year as a Taiyo Whale, he politely refused an offer to let 
him train as he wished and instead endured all the rigors of 
a Japanese preseason camp with his teammates. When he 
was benched on opening day, he sat quietly in the dugout, 
a shy smile on his face, intently watching the action. When 
he got his chance to play a week later, he went 4 for 4. won 
his spot back, and of late has been leading the league with a 
.354 average. 

Davey Hilton, a former Padre, is setting new highs in 
cross-cultural “understanding.” Last year’s Central League 
All-Star second baseman and a hero of the Japan Series, he 
undertook an off-season weight-training program and ar¬ 
rived in camp this season a proud 20 pounds heavier. He 
was immediately accused by his suspicious manager of loaf¬ 
ing during the winter, reprimanded for being “overweight" 
and told to reduce. A few days later he developed a sore 
arm and asked permission to ease up in fielding practice. 
He was coldly informed that no one got special treatment 
and was cautioned not to let his American head get too big 
for his Japanese cap. To top things off, after getting only 
two hits in his first three games of the season, he was benched 
and was ordered to take extra batting practice and to alter 
his balling stance. Through it all Hilton remained calm. 
“This is Japan,” he told himself. “They do things differ¬ 
ently here.” Predictably, his average began to climb. By mid¬ 
season he was over .300, out of the doghouse and on his 
way to becoming an All-Star again. 

Japanese observers arc somewhat baffled by this outbreak 
of civility. One reporter speculated. “It must be the sagging 
dollar, the recession in the U.S. Americans have it good 
here, and they’re afraid of losing what they have." Amer¬ 
ican players, who pay both Japanese and U.S. income taxes 
and who wince at such Japanese prices as $50 for a steak din¬ 
ner. attribute their good manners to other factors: adapt¬ 
ability and a new awareness of cultural differences. 

Whatever the reason, the new tranquillity is certainly pro¬ 
ducing results. Americans are having their best year. Twelve 
of them are batting better than .300, and the affable Chuck 
Manuel, an ex-Minnesota sub, is leading the Pacific League 
in home runs, despite having been sidelined for 58 days 
with a broken jaw. 

Of course, a Reggie Jackson might look down his nose at 
the accomplishments of Manuel and his confreres—given 
the smaller parks and the slightly inferior level of play in 
Japan. But with his stormy background, it is doubtful that 
Jackson-san, in spite of his considerable abilities, will ever 
be invited to come over and prove he can do better. end 
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FO R T HE HKOBP 

A roundup of the week Sept. 10-16 

Compiled by BILL COLSON 


PRO FOOTBALL—Boih of last season's Super Bowl teams 
needed some last-minute heroics to remain unbeaten. 
A 20-yard field goal by Pittsburgh rookie Matt Bahr 
with 13 seconds remaining gave the Steclcrs. who had 
trailed by two touchdowns in the final period, a 24-21 
win over Sl Louis. Roger Staubach threw three touch¬ 
down passes, including a 22-yarder to Tony Hill with 
1:53 left to play, to lead Dallas to a 24-20 victory over 
Chicago. The loss dropped the Bears a game back of di¬ 
vision rival Tampa Bay. which has won three straight 
for the first time in its four-year history. The Bucs up¬ 
set Green Bay 21-10 behind the running of rookie Jerry 
Eckwood, who went for 99 yards, and Ricky Bell (97 
yards and two TDsl. In Sunday's only other upset. Phil¬ 
adelphia knocked off New Orleans 20-14 as the Eagle 
defense held the league's most productive offense to 
235 total yards and Tony Franklin kicked four field goals. 
Denver's Jim Turner booted a 24-yardcr with 6:15 gone 
in overtime to lift the Broncos to a 20-17 win over pre¬ 
viously undefeated Atlanta. With 17 seconds remaining 
in regulation play, the Falcons' Tim Mazzctli missed a 
31-yard attempt. In Cleveland. Colt Kicker Toni Lin- 
hart also missed a field-goal try. from 28 yards, with 
one second remaining which would have sent the game 
into overtime. Instead Don Cockroft's three-pointer a 
minute and 50 seconds earlier gave the undefeated 
Browns a 13-10 win. Paced by Earl Campbell, who 
gained 131 yards on 32 carries, and J. C. Wilson and 
Mike Reinl'cldl. who had two interceptions apiece. 
Houston rolled over Kansas City 20-6. Substituting for 
the injured Dan Pastorini, Oiler Quarterback Gifford 
Nielsen completed 12 of 18 passes for 173 yards and 
one TD in his first pro start. Miami also had to rely on 
iis No. 2 signal-caller. After Bob Griese left the game 
with 8:30 left in the third quarter with a muscle pull in 
his leg. Don Strock hit five of seven passes, two of which 
went for fourth-quarter touchdowns, to rally the Dol¬ 
phins to a 27-12 triumph over M innesota. The day's hot¬ 
test aerial battle was waged in Seattle, where Oakland's 
Ken Stabler completed 25 of 37 attempts for 343 yards 
and the Scahawfcs' Jim Zorn hit IS of 22 for 277 yards. 
Steve Largent caught five of Zorn's passes as Seattle, 
which has now won three straight from the Raiders, 
ended up on top by a score of 27-10. Wesley Walker 
hauled in six passes for 177 yards, and Kevin Long 
scored three times to lead the Jets to a 31—10 rout of De¬ 
troit and their first victory. San Diego got a comc-from- 
bchind win over Buffalo as Clarence Williams picked 
up 157 yards on 18 carries and had a team-record four 
rushing TDs. In other games. Los Angeles edged San 
Francisco 27-24. New England defeated Cincinnati 
20-14 and. on Monday night. Atlanta overcame the Ea¬ 
gles 14-10. 


GOLF—The U.S. retained the Ryder Cup with a 17-11 vic¬ 
tory over United Kingdom-Ircland-Europc in White 
Sulphur Springs. W. V'a. (page 261. 

Rookie JOHN FOUGHT defeated Jim Simons with a 
par 3 on the second extra hole to win the SI50.000 
Buick-Goodwrcnch Open in Grand Blanc. Mich. The 
victory was Fought's first on the PGA tour. Simons 
and he finished regulation play at 280. eight under par. 

JO ANN WASHAM and NANCY LOPEZ won the 
SI 10.000 LPGA team championship in Portland by one 
stroke over Susie Bcming and Carole Jo Skala. The win¬ 
ners finished with a 21-under-par 198 for the 54-holc 
best-ball event. 

HARNESS RACING—Undefeated NIATROSS (52.80), 
with Clint Galbraith at the reins, won the $204,000 Ken¬ 
tucky Pacing Derby at Louisville Downs by l‘/i lengths 
over Dorado Hanover. The 2-ycar-old covered the mile 
in 1:58*/,. 

CHIOLA HANOVER ($3,601. driven by Jim Allen, fin¬ 
ished 2'/i lengths ahead of Crown's Christy to win the 
$112.000 Colonial Trot at Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. 
The 3-ycar-old was timed in 2:02'/, for the mile. 

HORSE RACING—ROCKHILL NATIVE ($2,401. John 
Oldham up. won the $165,250 Futurity at Belmont Park 
by four lengths over Sportful. The 2-ycar-old covered 
the seven furlongs in 1:22. 

GOLDEN ACT ($3.60), ridden by Sandy Hawley, de¬ 
feated Smarten by two lengths to win the $83,925 Law¬ 
rence Realization at Belmont. The colt traveled the I'/j 
miles in 2:27*/,. 

MOTOR SPORTS—BOBBY UNSER averaged 175.211 
mph in a Penske PC-7 Cosworth to win the $75,000 
Gould Grand Prix in Brooklyn, Mich. It was his sixth 
Indy-car victory of the season. Tom Sneva was second 
in a McLaren Cosworth, 10.6 seconds off the pace. 

Averaging 114.366 in a Chevrolet. RICHARD PETTY 
won the CRC Chemicals 500 at Dover Downs (Del.) In¬ 
ternational Speedway by one-half a car length over Don¬ 
nie Allison, also in a Chevrolet. 

SOCCER—ASL: Sacramento defeated Columbus 1-0 for 
the championship. Right Winger Ian Filby. the league’s 
top scorer this season with 14 goals and 17 assists, got 
the winning score in the 83rd minute from 18 yards out 
after taking a pass from Trevor Dawkins and dribbling 


the ball 40 yards. The game was played in Columbus be¬ 
fore a crowd of 9.378, the third largest in the league's 62- 
ycar history. 

TENNIS—In Davis Cup play, the U.S. defeated Argen¬ 
tina 4-1 in Memphis to win the American Zone 

BILLIE JEAN KING upset Evonne Goolagong Caw¬ 
ley 6-4. 7-S to win the $150,000 Toray Sillook tour¬ 
nament in Tokyo. 

MARTY RIESSEN and SHERWOOD STEWART won 
the $150,000 ATP World Doubles Tournament in the 
Woodlands, Texas over Bob Carmichael and Tim Gul- 
likson. Rlessen and Stewart were up 6-3.2-2 when Car¬ 
michael tore cartilage in his right knee and was forced 
to retire. 

ELIOT TELTSCHER won the $50,000 Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution Open with a 6-3. 4-6. 6-2 defeat of John 
Alexander 

TRACK & FIELD—PIETRO MENNEA of Italy broke the 
world record for the 200-mctcr dash at the World Uni¬ 
versity Games in Mexico City. His time of 19.72 sec¬ 
onds was 11 of a second faster than the mark Tommie 
Smith of the United States set on the same track at the 
1968 Olympics. The Soviet Union finished with 76 med¬ 
als (34 gold), 25 more than the U.S . which placed sec¬ 
ond, and 46 more than third-place Romania. 

MILEPOSTS—STRIPPED OF TITLE: By the World Box¬ 
ing Association, light heavyweight champion VICTOR 
GALINDEZ for allegedly breaking a contract to de¬ 
fend his crown on Sept. 15 against Marvin Johnson. 

SUSPENDED: By the New Jersey Athletic Commission 
for two and three months, respectively, cut man AD¬ 
OLPH RITACCO and trainer NICK BFLFIORE. for 
using an illegal substance to close a cut above the left 
eye of WBC light heavyweight champion Matthew Saad 
Muhammad during his Aug. 18 title defense against John 
Conteh. The substance, reportedly ground-up tea leaves, 
was not officially identified. 

TRADED: By the Los Angeles Lakers. Forward ADRI¬ 
AN DANTLEY, 23, who has scored 19.9 points a game 
for Buffalo. Indiana and (he Lakers during bis three- 
year NBA career, to the Utah Jazz for Forward SPEN¬ 
CER HAYWOOD. 30, who has a 23.0-poinl average 
over 10 pro seasons, during which he has played for 
four dubs. 


CREDITS 

12.13 —Heinz Kluetrrjeier. 14 . 15 —Waite' looss Jf 36 — 
-ohn R Van Beekum 4 «—Manny Millan 66,55 —Jonn 


FACES I/M THE CROWD 



FRANK MARAKOVITS III 


Marakoviis. 20. a centcr- 
fieldcr for the Palmer 
Township (Pa.) Padres, 
batted .469 to win the 
Blue Mountain baseball 
league hitting title. In 
29 games he had 45 hits, 
ed the league in triples 
with five and scored 36 



GALEN DEER 

Park RlDGt. N J. 

Galen, a sixth-grader, set 
three state 10-and-under 
swimming records at the 
New Jersey AAU Junior 
Olympic Long Course 
Championships. She won 
the 100-meter freestyle 
(1:09.77). the 200 free 
(2:25.34) and the 100 but¬ 
terfly (1:19.30). 



ROGER BAMBROUGH 

Ogocn, Utah 

Bambrough, 37, a com¬ 
puter technician, had 
three holes in one within 
six weeks at the White 
Barn Country Club in 
Pleasant View. Utah. The 
13-handicappcr aced the 
155-yard 13th hole twice 
as well as the 145-yard 
2nd hole. 


ELLIE COOUDGE 



Coolidge. 18. won the 
North American Junior 
Three-Day Event cham¬ 
pionship in Hamilton. 
Mass. Riding her thor¬ 
oughbred Timothy, she 
defeated 46 competitors 
in the dressage, speed and 
endurance, and stadium 
jumping events. 



PAUL EASTMAN 

Oriasd, Maim 

Eastman, a 72-year-old 
retired fisherman, sailed 
the 25-foot sloop Julie, 
the smallest boat in the 
field of 31. to victory in 
the 28th annual Maine 
Retired Skippers Race at 
Castinc. His best previous 
finish in seven tries had 
been a third. 



Warren, 11, led the Mag- 
gard Insurance Co. team 
to a 15-1 record and the 
Sedalia Khoury Soccer 
League title. The central 
striker had 41 goals and 
22 assists in 16 games. He 
has now played for five 
straight Khoury League 
champions. 
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IRE YOU! 

HEJUTHY HMERICHIt? 


The Healthy American Plan from Allstate Life, 
it means a healthy discount 
on your lile insurance. 



If you don’t smoke, and can pass 
our Healthy American physical, 
we’ll give you a 5% premium 
discount on our new whole life 
policy* 

When you consider that our 
premiums on whole life insurance 
are already low, this 5% discount 
really means big value. 

We think it’s only fair. 

Just as your Allstate Agent has 
provided discounts on auto insur¬ 
ance and homeowner’s insurance, 
he can now offer you a discount 
on life insurance, too. 


“Face amount of 
$25,000 or more. 


How do you start? 

Just see your Allstate Agent and 
ask about our Healthy American 
Plan. 

You can enjoy healthy savings 
if you qualify. 


/instate* 

LIFE INSURANCE 

Get in good hands for Life. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY F LOOD 


FOOTBALL FEVER 

Sir: 

I enjoyed John Papanek's article on the 
Heisman Trophy candidates ( Running for the 
Vote . Sept. 10). USC’s Charles White is a 
good running back, but Oklahoma’s Billy Sims 
is a great one. However, in your scouting re¬ 
ports on the Top 20. you have Oklahoma 
ranked 10th! Oklahoma is O.K. enough to be 
No. I. 

Charles Billingsley 
Norman. Okla. 

Sir: 

By looking at your Sept. 10 cover I can 
tell that the Heisman is leaning toward Sims. 

Marc Krasner 
New York City 
Sir: 

I see that Charles White and Billy Sims 
are arguing over who will have the privilege 
of presenting the Heisman Trophy to Mark 
Herrmann of Purdue, the real No. 1 team in 
the country. 

Dennis Huffman 
Indianapolis 
Sir: 

I found only one mistake in your college 
football issue. You had an extra “1" showing 
when you ranked Michigan No. 11. 

Kevin Bennett 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Sir: 

Leaving Michigan State out of your Top 
20 was a big mistake. 

Jay Gill 
Okemos, Mich. 


FLYING MASCOT 

Sir: 

We found your article The Beastly Days 
of Autumn (Sept. 10) very entertaining. How¬ 
ever, it seems that you have omitted the only 
live animal mascot in the entire NCAA that 
does more than just run around. The Air 
Force Academy falcon, reared and trained by 
cadets, demonstrates its skills by flying free 
around the stadium and diving after a lure 
during halftime of both home and away foot¬ 
ball games. We are very proud of our mascot 
here at the Academy and consider it much 
more exciting than the likes of bloodhounds, 
bulldogs and buffalo. 

Cadet Scott Dering 
Cadet Marty France 
Cadet Michael Pavloff 
USAF Academy, Colo. 

INDISPENSABLES 

Sir: 

Paul Zimmerman has pronounced Bert 
Jones of the Colts and Earl Campbell of the 
Oilers the only two indispensable players in 
the NFL (Oh, No, Not Again! Sept. 10). Al¬ 
though I question the indispensability of any 
man in the NFL. certainly Walter Payton of 
the Bears, Terry Bradshaw of the Sleelers and 
Bob Griese of the Dolphins are of compa¬ 
rable value to their respective teams. Cow¬ 
boy fans could argue that Roger Staubach is 
equally indispensable, but we all know the 
only ones who are truly indispensable at Tex¬ 
as Stadium are the Dallas cheerleaders. 

Scott Ittersagen 
Englewood, Fla. 


THIS SIDE OF LIVERPOOL 

Sir: 

Clive Gammon’s account of the Cosmos- 
Vancouver Whitecaps NASL National Con¬ 
ference Championship scries (It Was a Cat¬ 
aclysm of Cosmic Proportion, Sept. 10) was 
nothing short of thrilling. He clearly has his 
finger on the pulse of international soccer, 
and his indifference to the hype that pervades 
most American sport is heartening. I'm sure 
that soccer will one day be the sport of all 
the world, including the U.S.—and that day 
will come soon if we can continue to depend 
on Gammon for some of the best reporting 
this side of Liverpool. 

Dick Ramsay 
Indianapolis 
Sir: 

If Clive Gammon believes that the Van¬ 
couver Whitecaps’ victory over the “arro¬ 
gant” Cosmos was a vindication of his be¬ 
loved English-style soccer, he is sadly 
mistaken. The Cosmos still have the best play¬ 
ers and the most exciting soccer this side of 
Liverpool. The word arrogance describes only 
those who would belittle an organization for 
making it all possible. There would be no Van¬ 
couver Whitecaps, no North American Soc¬ 
cer League and, for that matter, no need for 
biased soccer analysts without the Cosmos. 

William J. Gallicano, M.D. 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York, 10020 


ROY E. LARSEN ( 1899-1979) 


R oy E. Larsen, former vice-chairman of 
Time Inc.’s board of directors and long 
one of the most influential men in publish¬ 
ing. died last week in Fairfield. Conn, at the 
age of 80. From the company's inception in 
1922 until his retirement last April. Larsen 
was more responsible for the progress of Time 
Inc. than anyone except founders Briton Had¬ 
den and Henry Luce. In a wide variety of ex¬ 
ecutive roles, including 21 years as company 
president, Larsen oversaw the growth of Time. 
Fortune, Life, and Sports Illustrated. He 
was also chiefly responsible for launching our 
Oscar-winning newsreel series. The March of 
Time. 

Not the least of Larsen’s interests was SI. 


In 1954 he queried a group of Time readers 
in Minnesota about whether they would sub¬ 
scribe to a national sports magazine. “Lar¬ 
sen’s package included a miniature SI in 
dummy type, about the size of a 3 x 5 
card,” says SI Art Director Richard Gangel, 
who designed those mini-magazines. “The 
response was very good, and we went ahead 
with SI on that basis." 

SI appealed to what Larsen called his “am¬ 
ateur spirit.” He defined this as “a sense of 
wonder, adventure and fun." A fitness buff 
long before it became fashionable, Larsen 
could do 20 one-handed push-ups in a row. He 
was also concerned with preserving the envi¬ 
ronment. In 1965 he organized the Nantucket 
Conservation Fund to solicit land donations 
and outbid developers for tracts. Larsen set 
the pace with a donation of 513 acres, and the 


foundation went on to amass 83 more parcels, 
or about 1 6% of the island's area. 

In 1973 Larsen was elected to the board of 
the Nature Conservancy, a wildlife manage¬ 
ment group. Within five years he had per¬ 
suaded businesses to create a 220-mcmbcr 
advisory board that, through purchases and 
donations, accumulates land to be left unde¬ 
veloped. In tribute to Larsen, Time Inc. sub¬ 
sidiary Temple-Eastex gave the conservancy a 
2.000-acre tract in East Texas now known as 
the Roy E. Larsen Sandyland Sanctuary. 

Conservation, Larsen once said, “is not just 
a luxury, but is absolutely necessary to the 
sanity of generations to follow.” That is a view 
SI has always subscribed to, and Roy Larsen’s 
strong and active support of it is a special rea¬ 
son why this magazine and environmentalists 
everywhere deeply mourn his passing. 
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OLYMPUSal 


THE MORE ADVANCED YOU GET 
THE MORE ADVANCED IT GETS. 

The fully automatic OM-IO. It’s ready for full exposure control when you are. 


That time could come sooner 
than you think. 

Maybe you can’t picture it 
now, but you will after a few months 
with the Olympus 0M-10. 

That’s when you'll start to find 
out just how much this fully auto¬ 
matic, focus-and-shoot SLR, which 
does just about everything for you, 
can really do for you. 

To begin with, unique among 
automatic SLR’s in this price cate¬ 
gory, it gives you the option of 
dispensing with automatic. 

Which is exactly what you'll 
want to do when you become 
advanced enough to want more 
control. 

And to do it you just attach 
the optional full exposure control 
device. 

This adapter permits you to 
switch your OM-IO automatic into 
an OM-IO with full exposure control 
speeds from 1-1/1000 sec. 

On full exposure control or au¬ 
tomatic, there's one other thing the 
OM-IO does for you. It gives you 
access to the biggest and still grow¬ 
ing compact SLR System in the 
world. The Olympus System. Wth 
its three frames-per-second 
winder, its flash, its zoom, tele¬ 
photo, wide angle and fisheye 
lenses. For a start. 

If you’re interested in the kind 
of fully automatic camera a profes¬ 
sional can appreciate, write for our 
detailed brochure. 

Olympus, Woodbury, N.Y. 11797. 








Your deck isn’t ready for 
the ultimate cassette tape. 




Introducing 

the first line of decks that are. 





sensitivity to tape 
in less than 30 seconds. 

Spectro-Peak and Multi-Peak L.E.D. 
indicators react 100 times faster 
than meters so you can make perfect, 
undistorted recordings. 

How much does it 
cost to replace the weak 
link in your system with 
a JVC metal deck? 

As little as $299, and 
no more than $750. 
suggested retail price. 

After all, now that 
your ears are ready for 
metal tape, your pocket- 
book ought to be too. 

For the name of your 
nearest JVC dealer, call 
800-221-7502 toll-free (in NYState. 
212-476-8300). Or write to 
US JVC Corp., 58-75 Queens Midtown 
Expressway. Maspeth, NY 11378. 

Shown: KD-AB. 2hd. 2mot. MPI LE.D.'*. REST, X-tut SA rec/play head.SAerase 
head, solenoid controls. Super ANRS. Freq resp,25 17K". S/N. 60dB". wf.f. 
0.035%. KD-AS. 2hd, Zmot. MPI LE.0, 5. SA ret. erase has. sol corn. Super-ANRS. 
freq resp.30-l6K’:S/N. -60aB" wftf004% KD-A6 2hd. 2mot.X-cutSARec/ 
piayaSAerasehds2» to MPiLE.D.s:Super-ANRS.pitchcont.25-l7K*freq resp.: 
S/N. -60CB” wftfO.04%. Not Shown: KD773 SA hds. 2mot. sol contr. Super 
ANRS: KD-A7.2IW. 2mot, X -cut SA rec/play 8 SA erase hds. sol cont, 2<lr fluores 
10 Oand SpectroPeak mm.. Super-ANRS: KD-A3,2hd. Zmot. MPI L E D s. SA rec. 
erase hds. Super-ANRS. 

*13oB @ 20VU "Without noise reduction. (ANRS adds lOdB @5kHz) 


25-18.000 Hz ± 3dB at-20VU with 
metal tape. 70dB signal-to-noise ratio. 
6dB hotter output than ferrichrome. 

The reason we can offer you SIX 
metal tape-compatible decks with specs 
like these, is all in the heads. Sen-Alloy 
heads. With better high 
frequency characteristics 
than the Sen-Dust most 
of our competitors use, 

Sen-Alloyjust happens 
to record and erase metal 
tape perfectly. 

So while our competi¬ 
tors have had to struggle 
with little problems like 
designing heads that 
could handle metal tape, 
we've had a head start 
towards packing our metal decks with 
more state-of-the-art features. 

Our new "X-cut" Sen-Alloy record 
head extends bass response to lower 
than your woofers may go: 25Hz! 

Our unique double-gap Sen-Alloy 
erase head gets 60dB erasure on metal 
tape at the critical 400 Hz level. 

Our B.E.S.T. computer automatically 
finetunes deck bias, equalization and 


JVC 

US JVC CORP 


Now you’re ready for JVC. 






















Taste a Triumph. 
Surprising satisiaction 
at only 3 mg. tar. 


With new Flavor-Intensified Triumph, the 
taste comes through abundantly, the smoke 
reaches you smoothly, pack after pack. 


Why not, they said, take everything we’ve 
learned about cigarettes, and push that technology 
further than we’ve ever pushed it before. 



If you’ve tried one of the very low tar cigarettes, and 
found you just couldn’t stay with it, you’ll understand 
why Triumph is quite an achievement. The first ciga¬ 
rette that gives you satisfying taste at only 3 mg. tar. 

Smooth, easy draw. 

With Triumph, even the draw is a surprise. There’s 
none of the struggle you may have experienced in 
other very low tar brands. You don't have to pull— you 
just puff on Triumph. The pleasure is effortless. 

No gimmicks, no miracles. 

The crux of it: Instead of 
searching for some yet un¬ 
imagined answer, Lorillard 
scientists decided to take a 
more sensible tack. 


Delivering taste, limiting tar. 

We found that combining two types of filter fiber 
produces the best combination of taste and draw. 

That tiny "vents” in the rim of the filter work to 
smooth the taste. 

That lower-leaf tobaccos tend to be milder and lower 
in tar than those at the top of the plant. 

In short, everything we could find that might intensify 
flavor at 3 mg. tar, was built into Triumph. 

Taste you can stay with. 

What it all comes down to is this: Triumph, 
at only 3 mg. tar, gives 
you a taste so satisfying, 
we believeyoK 7/ never 
want to go back to 
\ your old cigarette. 


TRIUMPH. 

One of the lowest tar cigarettes you can smoke. 

The one with taste enough to stay with. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


3 mg."tar.” 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 



